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PREFACE 



On December 12, 1986, the National Education Association (NEA) 
hosted a one-day invitational conference to consider one of the most 
complex and controversial questions facing the profession today: What is 
the appropriate role of testing in the teaching profession? The reason for 
the conference lay in the belief that there is considerable confusion, lack 
of clarity, indecision, and anxiety surrounding this issue. The NEA de- 
cided to address it by gathering together, in one room, representatives of 
the four principal actors in the teacher testing drama — teacher educators, 
test developers, consumer advocates, and teachers themselves. 

The conference partners— the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE), the Educational Testing Service (ETS), the 
Center for Fair and Open Testing (FairTest), and the NEA-^ have differ- 
ent views of testing in the profession. But they did agree to sit down 
together to examine this critical question in which they all have a stake. 

The hopes for the conference were simple: that the day would provide 
some new insights for all participants, that we could begin work on a 
consensus conceming testing's role in the profession, and that we could 
pave the way for continued exchange. 

The day s stmcture was straightforward. Each orgsnizatioual partner 
presented its own perspective on the matter of teacher competency test- 
ing in response to four questions posed by the conference planners: 

1. Wbflf are the appropriate uses of testing within the teaching 
profession? 

2. Who should control the content, construction, and use of teacher 
tests? 

3. How can public demands for teacher accountability be translated 
into appropriate and equitable testing policies and procedures? 

4. What steps can be taken to prevent the misuse of teacher tesis? 
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All the participants considered the perspectives offered by each organiza- 
tion in small group discussions and developed reconunendations for 
tackling a range of issues related to testing's appropriate role in the 
teaching profession. 

These proceedings contain the four major presentations, each with a 
follow-up exchange of questions and answers; a synthesis of the presenta- 
tions, which motivated the group discussions; a list of observations and 
recommendations culled from the group deliberations; reactions to the 
group reports by the panelists; and a list of the conference participants. 

The NEA expresses its sincere thanks to all who joined in this endeav- 
or. Now we must build upon the initiative. 

Mary Hatwood Futrell 
President, NEA 
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I. Defining the Appropriate Role of Testing 
in the Teaching Profession 
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rim NEA PERSPECTIVE 

ON THE ROLE OF 

TESTING IN THE PROFESSION 

Sharon P. Robinson, Director 
Instruction and Professional Development 
National Education Association 



What is the appropriate role of testing within the teaching profession? 
Let me say unequivocally that it must be whatever t6e profession deter- 
mines it to be. Ar.ll by profession I mean practicing classroom teachers 
who teach in settir^^s ranging from preschool to graduate school. As 
other professions have done, teachers must decide what testing will be in 
their own profession. As other professions have done, teachers must 
answer the why, how, when, and what of professional testing. In short, 
teachers must govern both the content of professional examinations of 
teaching as well as the procedures used to administer those assessments. 

If that seems a hardline position, let me add that teachers cannot 
determine the appropriate role of testing within their profession without 
the assistance of other groups. We must address difficult questions relat- 
ed to the content of professional examinations in teaching, the effect of 
such exams on minority recruitment in the profession, and the structure 
of the exams themselves. Teachers will be able to resolve these issues by 
working closely with deans of teacher education and other higher educa- 
tion faculty members, psychometricians and test developers, and watch- 
dogs of the testing process. 

Let me share with you the NEA's responses to a series of challenging 
questions related to testing within the profession that were posed to this 
panel by the conference planning gioup 

1. What are the appropriate uses of testing within the teaching 
profession? 

2. Who should control the content, construction, and use of teacher 
tests? 

3. How can public demands for teacher accountability be translated 
into appropriate and equitable testing policies and procedures? 

4. What steps can be taken to prevent the misuse of teacher tests? 

9 
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I will add one more question to the list: 
5. How do we know what to test? 

In the course of answering these questions, I hope to convey the 
NEA's views on the need to professionalize teaching, on profession aliza- 
tion and testing, and on professional self-governance. First, the NEA's 
position on teacher testing must be made clear, for that position provides 
a foundation for the related views. 

The NEA believes that every classroom must be staffed with compe- 
tent, licensed, and properly assigned teachers. There can be no room for 
compromise through emergency certification, teacher misassignment, or 
less than rigorous preparation. In this context, there is a definite, legiti- 
mate, and even valuable role for the fair and judicious use of testing. 
Just 35 no law graduate is allowed to practice law without successfully 
completing the bar exaii: . no teaching graduate should be entrusted with 
the instaiction of America's public 5ch~ooln;tiifdcnls"wtthout demonstrat- 
ing mastery of subject matter and professional skills (Futrell & Robinson, 
1986). Wc believe that tests are an important way to measure that 
mastery, particularly when they are part of a broader assessment context. 
I will elaborate on that context later, but now will turn to what is 
perhaps the most important and basic question underlying our discus- 
sion: How do we know what to test? 

WHATTOTIST 

Knowing what to test relates to a longstanding debate among teach- 
ers, teacher trainers, researchers, and measurement specialists about what 
constitutes the knowledge base of teaching. Is there a codified knowl- 
edge base of teaching on which we can all agree? Yes and no. If pushed 
to do so, I think we could reach agreement on the skills and knowledge 
that comprise at least rhe beginnings of the knowledge base underpin- 
ning teaching, but neither teachers, teacher educators, nor test develop- 
ers have really been pushed to that point. Until now. The prod for 
action is Carnegie's national board initiative. 

Shulman and Sykes (1986) have written that the national board * 'rests 
on the claim that distinctive knowledge for teaching exists, that teachers 
use their knowledge in a distinctive way, that current approaches to the 
assessment of teaching competence do not tap adequately or credibly 
into that base, and that a new approach ko assessment can be developed 
to remedy those problems'' (p. 5). They go on to offer a definition of 
the knowledge base for teaching. It is, they suggest, ''that body of 
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undctstanding and skill, of dispositions and values, of character and 
performance, that together underlie the capacity.to teach" (p. 5). 

The categories of knowledge that teachers need to master are ''gener- 
al/liberal education, including basic skills of reading, math, writing, and 
reasoning; content knowledge in the domains in which teaching will 
occur; content-specific pedagogical knowledge; general knowledge of 
pedagogical principles and practice; curricular knowledge; understanding 
of student diversity and individual differences; performance skills (in- 
cluding voice, manner, poise); and foundations of professional under- 
standing (including history and policy, philosophy and psychology, cul- 
tural and cross-cultural factors, and professional ethics)" (Shulman & 
Sykes, 1986, p. 7). 

This list rests on a conception of teaching as the transmission of 
knowledge and understanding through instructions. Consequently, it is 
limited. But this limitation is both acceptable and necessary. Let me say 
that another way: The NEA finds this delimitation of teaching 
reasonable. 

First, we do not believe any examination system will ever assess all that 
teachers must know and be able to do in order to teach. Although it has 
been noted that the task environment of the classroom is more complex 
than that faced by a physician during a diagnostic examination (Shul- 
man, 1984), teachers get precious little credit for the job they do. In the 
final analysis, they are in the unenviable position of doing a cognitively 
and conceptually complex job— and making it- look easy. 

Second, on purely practical grounds, let me suggest than an examina- 
tion that truly assesses mastery of the categories of knowledge laid out by 
Shulman and Sykes (1986) will be a noticeable improvement over current 
practice. We all know the limitations of current tests of teaching skill 
and knowledge. As Linda Darling-Hammond (1986) has observed, 
**Cunrcnt teacher tests are limited, as other professional tests are not, by 
the exigencies of a multiple-choice format, by the lack of definition of 
the basis for the knowledge base and how it can be well-demonstrated, 
and by lack of recognition that complex reasoning and judgment abilities 
are fundamental to both subject matter knowledge and pedagogical 
knowledge" (p. 9). 

Probably we all would agree with that assessment, as probably we all 
would acknowledge that teaching is definitely more than transmitting 
knowledge and understanding through instruction. But it is also at least 
that, and we must bear this fact in mind as we seek to codify a knowl- 
edge base for teaching and develop ways to test mastery of that knowl- 
edge base. 
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Finally, it needs to be said emphatically that teachers must steer the 
codification of teaching's knowledge base. First, it is their professional 
responsibility to do so. Second, they arc well-prepared to do so. Third, it 
is more than ever in their self-interest to do so. 

TESTING, ACCOUNTABILITY, AND TEST MISUSE 

These points lead to two related questions; How can public demands 
for accountability be translated into appropriate and equitable testing 
policies and procedures? What steps can be taken to prevent the misuse 
of teacher tests? The public's demand for accountability must be trans- 
lated into appropriate and equitable testing practices within teaching to 
prevent the kind of misuse of testing we have seen to date and possible 
future abuses. Nothing less than the future of teaching is at stake. We 
have already experienced the devastating impact of ill-conceived, politi- 
cally driven state-level tesung mandates on the breadth and depth of the 
teaching force. These tests are panicularly worrisome at the precertifica- 
tion level, where their number is increasing rapidly. 

Wc all would agree that it is foolish and unfair to expect a high rate 
of success on precertification tests from students and institutions of high- 
er education with inadequate resources. Yet that is exactly what we are 
asking of disadvantaged minority students and historically minority insti- 
tutions. And they are not meeting these new demands. As Lloyd Hackley 
(1985) has stated, **The drive toward improved educational standards is 
catching unprepared thousands of persons who, through no fault of their 
own, are ill-equipped for higher standards and greater rigor." 

Wc know that, if they prevail, current tesring practices will contribute 
to the demise of the minority teacher. Furthermore, this will happen just 
when tfiC number of minority students in the schools is increasing so 
drainaucally that Hispanic and Black students, and students from other 
minonty groups, will soon constitute the majority of our school-age 
population (Hodgkinson, 1986). 

All the groups represented in this conference — teachers, tcjcher edu- 
cators, test developers, and those who monitor the testing mdustry — 
must challenge the politics of test misuse with its focus on sorting and 
selecting. Current state-mandated testing for teachers merely puts a good 
face on what is politically expedient and politically acceptable. As a 
consequence, the tests merely validate what we already know based on 
resource allocation and access to learning opportunities. We know the 
only way to improve minority students' precertification test scores is 
through vast improvements m the education these students receive in 
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college and earlier, but politically driven and instituted testing mandates 
arc far easier and cheaper. They meet public demands for accountability, 
but they fail to get at the root of an illness of which poor test score:, are 
only the most visible symptom. 

The NEA believes that it is in teachers' self-interest and that it is our 
professional responsibility to change the public's and politicians' naive 
and dangerous notions of accountability through testing's misuse in the 
form of legislated testing. In short, accountability itself must be defined 
by teachers and not by governors and state legislators. How teachers 
accomplish this redefinition hinges on control of the testing process. 
This, in turn, relates to control of licensure and certification, and ulti- 
nately, to professional self-governance. 

This brings us to two other questions: Who should control the con- 
tent, construction, and use of teacher tests? What are the appropriate 
uses of testing within the teaching profession? 



THE CONTROL AND USE OF TESTING IN T1EACHING 

It is the NEA's view that the profession — classroom teachers — must 
play a dominant role in matters related to the content and use of teacher 
tests as a way to promote professionally developed and enforced stan- 
dards. The actual construction of the tests is best left to experts at ETS 
and elsewhere. It has been pointed out, for example, that teacher tests 
:sc now developed by testing companies who carry on their test construc- 
tion without a clear client. That is, there is no professional client for 
teacher testing as there is in other professions. Tlie National Board of 
Medical Exi^miners and the American Bar Association, for example, serve 
as professional clients for testing companies who are in their employ, and 
the final decisions about content and substantive standards are made by 
those professional bodies (Darling-Hammond, 1986). I submit to you 
that the teaching profession needs a comparable body. The national 
board should begin to serve this function. Teachers, through delegated 
licensing authority at the state level, can require the application of 
professional examinations governed by their national board. 

We believe that leadership from teacher educators is needed to direct 
assessment processes used in professional preparation and that leadership 
from teachers is needed to direct assessment required for entry into 
professional practice. One way of exerting that leadership is simply by 
advancing a model of the appropriate uses of assessment for (a) degree 
completion, (h) admission to practice, and (c) evaluation of practice. 
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Assessment for Degree Completion 



We believe that Assessment for Degree Completion is the province of 
institutions of higher education, so all the deans and teacher education 
faculty members in the audience should listen with a critical ear to our 
suggestions. 

Assessment for Degree Completion should assure colleges and univer- 
sities, and the teaching profession, that a candidate has successfully 
completed an instigation's degree program. Assessment should include a 
broad range of curticulum-embedded procedures to diagnose and mea- 
sure students' knowledge, skills, and performance. But tests would be 
only one element of a comprehensive assessment plan developed and 
overseen by the faculty of the institution. Furthermore, we believe that 
the assessment plan should emphasize institutionally developed and cur- 
riculum-related assessment rather than standardized testing. 

We reconuncnd that institutions of higher education assess all stu- 
dents, including prospective teachers, at two critical points — the begin- 
ning of the freshman year and the end of the sophomore year. That is, 
we recommend diagnostic testing of all college freshmen in basic skills 
and general academic areas, regardless of the majors they pursue. These 
test results would be used by the faculty to advise students about course 
selection, course sequencing, and remediation, if needed, during the 
first two years of college. The institution would retain discretion to 
determine the uses of such criteria as college entrance exam scores and 
high school grade point average in relation to this freshmen testing. 

We then recommend basic skills and general education assessment at 
the end of the sophomore year for all students. This would serve as a 
posttest of the first two years of college instruction for students. The 
results of such posttesting would advise the entry to various majors and 
the design of the upper-division curriculum. For institutions offering 
teacher preparation in their upper divisions, this assessment would serve 
as an entrance to the professional program. As such, the assessment 
would provide a basis for making one of three decisions about' teacher 
candidates, depending on their scores: {a) entrance into teacher educa- 
tion, {b) entrance coupled with remediation, and {c) delayed entry. In 
this way, the test results would be used to determine the need for 
additional courses to strengthen a student's skills. 

We recommend that students who demonstrate severe skill deficien- 
cies be assigned to remedial classes within the institution's appropriate 
division, not to courses within the teacher education program, Wc be- 
lieve, however, that these students should have the option of taking the 
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basic skills/general education test repeatedly to gain entry to the teacher 
preparation program. The institution would have the option of setting a 
limit on the number of retesting opportunities and thereby establishing 
the point at which unsuccessful performance on the lest would exclude 
students from the teacher preparation program. 

We also recommend that institutions of higher education assess and 
verify teacher candidates' knowledge of an academic content area, their 
professional knowledge, and their ability to perform in the classroom 
prior to granting these students a degree. More specifically, the NEA 
advocates performance evaluatio^^ of preservice teachers within an ex- 
tended, supervised practicum. The practicum should be a series of class- 
room-based experiences in diverse settings and should (a) be initiated 
early in a candidate's academic career, (if) allow increasing independence 
and become more demanding as the candidate acquires additional peda- 
gogical skill, and (c) culminate in a concentrated period of clinical 
experience. 

Finally, we recommend a professional assessment of candidates' aca- 
demic content areas and professional knowledge and skills prior to their 
cxiring teacher preparation. To complete this assessment, colleges and 
universities could use available testing and assessment mechanisms or 
develop a variety of procedures (not just tests). That is, while this verifi- 
cation could be demonstrated on an exit examination, institutions could 
choose to base it on a range of indicators, such as performance in 
practicum experiences, grade point average, scores on faculty-developed 
examinations administered in teacher education courses, and completion 
of projects and papers. 

We believe that students should have multiple opportunities to be 
assessed and to audit or retake courses within the teacher preparation 
program or other appropriate college /university divisions to gain the 
skills required for graduation and, ultimately, for successful classroom 
practice. 

Our assumption, by the way, is that assessing students' mastery would 
fall to faculty members working within the confines of an accredited 
teacher education program. Accreditation's role is vital to assuring that a 
teacher preparation program is recognized by the profession as meeting 
the profession's standards for content and operation. 

Assessment for Admittance to Practice 

Once students have graduated from teacher training, they would be 
eligible for Assessment for Admittance to Practice. This assessment pro- 
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cess should be the province of the profession. It should place with the 
profession the respomibiliiy for assuring that an individual is qualified 
for employment as a teacher. We believe that the profession would 
exercise this responsibility through assessment or validation procedures to 
be developed by the profession, with the advice and input of teacher 
educators, researchers, test developers, rmd measurement experts, and 
administered by state professional standards boards. These procedures 
would include comprehensive, multiple techniques and assessments de- 
veloped and administered by the boards, which in turn would be com- 
posed of a majority of practicing teachers. 

The NEA, as you know, is on record as an unrelenting advocate of 
rigorous certification and licensure procedures developed, administered, 
and monitored by state-based standards boards. The Association remains 
interested in the proposal of the Cainegie Task Force on Teaching as a 
Profession for creation of a Nacional Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards. NEA President Mary FutrtU and other NEA members serve 
on Carnegie's planning group for the national board. 

However, let me clarify our position. First, the NEA has adopted a 
policy position which affirms our support of a voluntary national certifi- 
cation process. Second, we believe that national certification and a na- 
tional certification board should under no circumstances usurp the au- 
thority of state-level professional standards boards. We recommend, and 
will work for, an integrated model. State boards would help enhance the 
prestige and visibility of the national board's standards, and would likely 
use or adapt those standards, but state boards would retain responsibility 
for the testing and licensing of teachers as well as for the administration 
of certification procedures. 

Assessment of Practice 

Once individuals are granted a license by the state, the public should 
have confidence that they are competent to teach. And the public should 
expect them to demonstrate their continued competence. This is accom- 
plished through Assessment of Practice. 

Assessment of Practice is the province of local school districts. First, it 
involves the ongoing, comprehensive evaluation of all practicing teachers 
by trained evaluators to determine their effectiveness in classroom in- 
struction and interaction with students. Second, it entails the continued 
professional development of teachers to develop and refine their skills. 
At this point, testing ceases and evaluation takes over. We do not 
support the use of tests for recertification or relicensing. 
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In summary, then, on this issue of the appropriate role of testing 
within the profession, the NEA believes that assessment for degree com- 
pletion is the respooiibility of institutions of higher education and their 
teacher education faculties. Local school districts, in consultation with 
teachers, are responsible for assessment of practice. The profession is 
paramount when it comes to admittance to practice, for if teachers are to 
become self-governing, they must establish the criteria and standards for 
entry into their own profession and themselves must decide who shall 
and shall not join them as colleagues. 

The NEA believes that, if used appropriately, testing can enhance the 
credibility ar?i status of teaching as has been the case in other profes- 
sions. Appropriate use hinges ca — 

1. Codifying a knowledge base for teaching 

2. Advancing a model that defines how testing will and will not be 
used in the profession 

3. Seeking prrfcssional control of certification and licensure 

4. Demanding the end of politically expedient teacher testing policies. 
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Q. You argue that we ought to give teachers control over the content 
and administration of teacher competency testing, but won't the 
general public be concerned that teachers' control of their own desti- 
ny will not result in tme accountability? 

A. Such public concern would be a rather natural reaction; and if we 
encourage it, it may become the prevailing view. Wc have to help 
the public understand why it is in their interest to trust teachers with 
this kind of responsibility. Teachers are very critical and very con- 
cerned about the status and recognition of their profession. This is 
threatened when there are those within the teaching work force who 
cannot write, who cannot read, who are not competent to teach. We 
could argue that the system we currently have has produced this state 
of affairs. Why not give teachers a chance to do it right? They care 
about the standard*^ and will be more uncompromising about those 
standards than others have been. 

Q. You say that we must put an end to * 'politically expedient teacher 
testing." Do you mean to imply that those who administer tests 
have some polircal objective above and beyond determining compe- 
tence — that testing is used to discriminate? 

A. Yes. The test score is used to control the supply and demand of 
teachers. That the requisite cut score slides up and down the scale, 
depending on the exigencies of supply, bears on the economic well- 
being of teachers. When education can always meet its teacher sup- 
ply requirements, there is no real need and no interest in transform- 
ing teaching into a competitive career choice. Further, the 
consequences of the disproportionate performance of minority stu- 
dents on these tests may not be an obvious intent, but it is an 
outconr,' that the poliucians are willing to tolerate, a cost that they 
are prepared to pay. We must make that cost much more than they 
dare be prepared to pay. 

Q. You say that we should not use tests to sort and select among 
teachers, that this is test misuse or test abuse. The logical question 
then is, if we don't use the tests to eliminate the weak, is there a 
point in testing in the first place? Should we not use the tests to get 
rid of praaicing teachers who are incompetent? 

18 
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A. The NEA's conception of the use of tests in the overall continuum of 
becoming a teacher^ if you will» really ends when a person is admit- 
ted to practice. At that point, we feel» competence in practice should 
be determined through a cogent and real system of evaluation of 
performance, professional development, and constant oversight in 
terms of professional practice. And by constant oversight I do not 
mean routine administrative supervision. I mean commitment to 
quality practice that is supported and reinforced by a community 
which knows what that is and knows how to help all those in the 
enterprise achieve it. 

Q. You speak about the need of codifying a knowledge base that teach- 
ers ought to have. You further suggest that the present tests leave a 
great deal to be desired. Do you really think that we can set down in 
print precisely what teachers ought to know and be able to do, with 
absolute finality? Isn't there always the case that someone who sees 
things differently might fail a test but be very acceptable? 

A, I cannot answer that question unless I look at a different conception 
of how testing in teaching might be structured, in terms of using 
technologies and getting beyond the multiple-choice format. I sug- 
gest that we can answer the question of whether there is a knowledge 
base in teaching simply by daring to do so. It would not be the final 
answer. It would be an answer that we intend to perfect over time. If 
we do not discipline ourselves to get beyond our chicken-egg argu- 
ment about whether there is or is not a knowledge base, the politi- 
cians are going to continue deciding that they want competency 
testing of literacy skills, and that's not the test that I want to have 
represent the teaching profession. 

The test I envision would cost more than going to ETS or anybody 
else and saying give me a hundred of rour best questions. If we want 
to help suppon teaching as a profession, and to help support quality 
education for students, we need to make the politicians understand 
that there is a big difference between professionally appropriate test- 
ing and testing to provide political answers to accountability ques- 
tions. Furthermore, we must ultimately make politicians understand 
that students bear the cost of ill-conceived teacher testing. 

Q. Doesn't your analogy to lawyers and doctors and their control over 
their licensing break down in light of the fact that they are self- 
selected by their clients and can be sued by them for malpractice? 
Second, assuming you rebut the implications of that question, would 
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you also argue that teachers should have the same kind of say in the 
structuring of preparation that, for example, lawyers have in the 
structuring of legal education and the certification of law schools, 
that is, determining whether or not institutions can be accredited? 

A. First, I do not believe the arena of practice is all that relevant. 
Attorneys who serve in the public sector have to achieve the same 
standards and access to the profession as those who work in the 
private sector, and the same is true with doctors. Teachers already 
have a great deal of influence in establishing standards for teacher 
preparation through our historical participation in the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE). The chal- 
lenge suggested at this conference is that our next battleground may 
well be the institution's assessment program. 

Second, in the interest of public accountability, we have to be 
clear about the system of credentialing in teaching. That system is 
licensure, which at the state level gives one legal permission to teach. 
I believe teachers can bring a great deal of guidance, a great deal of 
vigor and commitment to standards in a licensure procedure that 
relates directly to the public and satisfies the public's need for stan- 
dards and accountability. I think we need to organize ourselves as a 
profession to offer a system of certification, if you will — or assess- 
ment for certification — which would admit one to the profession. 
Then we need to work politically to link certification to the licensure 
process. These steps would strengthen the system and create high 
standards and professional commitment as other professions have 
achieved. 
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TEACHER TJ5STING IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION: USEFUL BUT NO 
SHORTCUT TO EXCELLENCE 

Gregory R. Anrig, President 
Educational Testing Service 



The appropriate role of testing in the teaching profession needs to be 
viewed in the broader context of the unprecedented period of education- 
al reform in which we find ourselves. The 1970s saw a burgeoning of 
state requirements for minimum competency testing of students.. In the 
1980s, the focus of state mandates has shifted to such testing for pro- 
spcaive teachers. Before 1980, only ten states had teacher testing re- 
quirements. Today, foa/-four states do (Sandefur, 1986). What do these 
trends mean? 

Before coming to the ETS in 1981, I served for more than eight years 
as Massachusetts Commissioner of Education. I had then— and still 
have— a healthy skepticism about -^tandardized tests. At the same time, I 
respect their role when used and interpreted within their proper limits. 
The pressure for the testing of students and teachers is not coming from 
educators who are familiar with the limitations of such instruments, 
however; it is coming from the public and its elected representatives. 

HOW WE GOT TO WHERE WE ARE 

This pressure is the result of widespread dissatisfaction among taxpay- 
ers over what they perceived as falling educational standards in the 
1970s. Ironically, educational trends during this period reflected prevail- 
ing community attitudes jjiiid the Vietnam-driven social unrest of the 
time. (Remember the demands for *'relevancy" and educational alterna- 
tives?) The tide turned abruptly, however, as the country's mood became 
conservative and its concern over jobs, the economy, and foreign compe- 
tition heightened. Stimulated in part by extensive media coverage of the 
lengthy decline in college admission test scores, voter unrest led public 
officials to see school reform and demands for higher educational stan- 
dards as the domestic political issue of the 1980s, both in the states and 
nationally. Beci^use public officials viewed schools as a large part of the 
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standards problem, they looked for an external yardstick that could be 
ujcd legislatively to force higher standards into the educational system. 
In the nuiiic of accountability, state after state enacted testing require- 
ments, firsi for sridents and then for teachers. 

Understanding tnis evolution leads to a basic conclusion: Testing is 
here and is not going to go away. Public education cannot thrive without 
taxpayer support, and taxpayer support — at least for the present — re- 
quires external assurance that students and teachers can meet at least 
some minimum standard of academic competency expected by the 
public. 

I am troubled by this conclusion for two reasons. First, it places 
primary emphasis on standardized test performance rather than on in- 
structional improvement. Second, it focuses attention on minimums and 
basic skills when we really should be concentrating on more challenging 
goals and higher-order skills in our schools and colleges if education is to 
be equal to the economic forces of concern to the public. 

Teachers, teacher educators, state officials, and test developers have a 
contunon interest in seeing to it that the standardized measures used are 
sound and fair. That is the purpose of this conference. But I believe we 
also have a common challenge: to help schools and colleges earn greater 
public confidence i~ order to shift attention in the future from mini- 
mum skills toward instructional improvement. In this way, success in 
achieving higher educational standards may become a reality for all 
students and all teachers. That, too, should be a purpose of this 
conference. 

With that overall perspective, I will address the four questions pre- 
sented to the panelists. Because the organization I head develops and 
administers one particular teacher testing program, I will call upon this 
experience in answering the four questions, // should be recognized that 
other organizations develop teacher tests, and some states develop their 
own. The issues raised by these questions, therefore, would still be 
present even if the ETS's National Teacher Examination (NTE) programs 
did not exist* 

MAJOR QUESTIONS 

What Are the Appropriate Uses of Testing 
Within the Teaching Profession? 

Teacher tests have a place in American education. Properly developed 
and validated, they can measure the academic knowledge of prospective 
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teachers at the point of entry into the profession. Forty-one states now 
have such a requirement for teacher certification. Within the limits of 
any standardized paper-and-pencil examination, teacher tests provide 
evidence that a prospective teacher (a) has a basic knowledge of the 
subject (or level) he or she plans to teach, (^) has the minimum peda- 
gogical knowledge that experienced practitioners and teacher educators 
deem necessary for beginning teachers, and (c) demonstrates certain basic 
communication skills necessary to instruct children in an elementary or 
secondary school classroom. I believe it is appropriate to use successful 
performance on a teacher test as a condition for entry into the profession 
and so, too, by vote of its Representative Assembly in 1985, does the 
National Education Association. 

Twenty-five states currently require testing for admission to teacher 
education programs. The concerns of colleges and of state legislatures 
about competition over scarce funds for higher education have prompted 
some states and some institutions to require students to demonstrate 
adequate knowledge of basic skills before they begin teacher preparation. 
Evidence of basic skills mastery before matriculation as a teacher educa- 
tion major also is now required by new standards of the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education. Such requirements at least 
enable students to discover in advance any weaknesses in basic skills that 

might present difficulties in qualifying for certification two years later 

ife/ore they elect to enter a teacher preparation program and while they 
still have time to strengthen these skills. 

I advise states that have such an admission requirement for teacher 
education to consider offering an alternative to students who, though 
not meeting the qualifying test standard, achieve a test score within a 
previously designated range of the qualifying standard. The alternative 
should enable an aspiring teacher to demonstrate promise to a faculty 
committee, based on other measures of academic performance in the 
freshman and sophomore years of college. Such an alternative requires, 
however, that the college or university provide supplementary help so 
that students admitted in this manner have a reasonable opportunity to 
succeed on subsequent certification tests. 

Beyond these two early points in the professional continuum, I do not 
believe there should be mandatory testing of teachers. Once employed 
and in the classrooni, a teacher should be judged primarily on the basis 
of systematic supervision and evaluation of actu'\l teaching performance 
with children. I support the Carnegie Task lorce on Teaching as a 
Profession in its recommendation for new, higher-level professional as- 
sessments for purposes of career advancement and recognition. The ETS 
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is committed to working with the Carnegie group and others to develop 
new approaches for measuring teacher knowledge and skills. Such assess- 
ments, however, are a professional choice for teachers to make individ- 
ually and should not be mandated. 

Who Should Control the Content, ( ^onstruction, 
and Use of Tests? 

I firmly believe that experienced classroom teachers should have a 
central role in determining policy and content for all tests that affect 
their chosen profession. Teachers have been represented on the NTE 
Policy Council since it was first established by the ETS in 1979. They will 
comprise fully half the membership of the new Teacher Programs Coun- 
cil being established this year to implement the ETS*s broadened com- 
mitment to services for teachers, as approved in June 1986 by the ETS 
Board of Trustees. Teacher educators also should have a direct role in 
determining policy and content for teacher testing programs. The new 
Teacher Programs Council, like its predecessor NTE Policy Council, will 
include strong representation of teacher educators (along with school 
administrators, a chief state school officer, and public representatives). 

Teachers and teacher educators should also have a central role at two 
other critical stages in test development. First, they should be on the test 
committees that determine test specifications and develop the questions 
for each edition of a teacher test. It is standing policy of the ETS that 
every NTE test committee must have such representation. Teacher mem- 
bers of the Policy Council and of all test committees are selected, as a 
matter of policy, in careful consultation with the National Education 
Association and the American Federation of Teachers to assure that both 
of the nation's leading teacher organizations are directly represented on 
these decision-making groups.. 

A second key point for involvement is in the state process for deciding 
whether or not to select a panicular test for the certification of teachers 
who want to be employed in that state, and for determining the qualify- 
ing score for certification. The Guidelines for Proper Use of NTE Tests, 
published by the ETS, require that a validity study be conducted by any 
state that wishes to use NTE tests, and that teachers and teacher educa- 
tors participate both in that validity study and in determining qualifying 
scores for certification. 

The purpose of the validity study is to assure that test content appro- 
priately reflects the teacher preparation curriculum in that state and that 
the test content is relevant to the professional job requirements of begin- 
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ning teachers in that state^ Thus, teachers and teacher educators have a 
central role in determining the content of the national NTE program and 
the relevancy of this content in their specific states. 

As long as there are tests, there will be debates about what content 
should be tested. These decisions should not be made by the test maker 
but by consensus of experienced professionals who are teachers and 
teacher educators in the specialty field concerned. This consensus should 
be reviewed, on a regular basis, as new editions of the tests are devel- 
oped. This is the practice for all ETS-developed teacher tests. For in- 
stance, at the urging of NEA President Mary Futrell and others, the 
Professional Knowledge Test of the NTE Core Battery was reviewed and, 
as a result, is being revised this year by a committee of teachers and 
teacher educators. 

Despite claims to the contrary, the experience of the ETS has been 
that there is more consensus on the role of teachers than most people 
believe. In 1984, we conducted an analysis of the professional functions 
of teachers. A sample survey involving eighteen hundred teachers in 
three states revealed a high degree of agreement about these professional 
fanctioris (Rosenfcld, Skumik, & Thornton, 1986). 

Genuine involvement of teachers and teacher educators in determin- 
ing policy and content for teacher tests requires close working relation- 
ships between test makers and professional associations. I am very grate- 
ful for the cooperation we have received from the National Education 
Association, the American Federation of Teachers, and the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. I believe that this collegi- 
ality and collaboration sets an appropriate example for professional as- 
sessment in the United States. The ETS and I are committed to continu- 
ing and enhancing this example in the future as we broaden ETS services 
to preservice and in-service teachers. 

How Can Public Demands for Teacher Accountability 
Be Translated into Appropriate and 
Equitable Testing Policies and Procedures? 

Two facts are dear regarding this question. The first is that most states 
already have responded to public demands for teacher accountability. 
That die is cast in law or regulation. Second, if there is no significant 
change in attraction to and the strength of teacher preparation by the 
year 2000, the percentage of minorities in the teaching force of the 
United States may be cut almost in half from its current level of approxi- 
mately 12 percent. This decline will be taking place at the same time as 
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the proponion of minority students enrolled in American schools is 
increasing dramatically. As documented in two ETS research reports, this 
decline is in pan the result of a high percentage of minority candidates 
foiling to qualify on state teacher certification tests (Goertz, Ekstrom, & 
Colcy, 1984; Goertz & Pitcher, 1985). 

It is a natural and predictable reaction to blame lower minoruy test 
scores on test bias. Something encouraging is happening, however, that 
counsels against such a reaction. The performance of Black and Hispanic 
students on the SAT, College Board Achievement Tests, Advanced 
Placement tests, and on exercises in the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress (NAEP) is improving steadily. Similar improvement has 
been reported on state basic skills tests. And qualifying rates for Black 
candidates on the NTE Core Battery arc improving faster than for White 
candidates. These minority students are demonstrating that they can and 
will do better on standardized tests if they have better educational 
opportunities. 

While efforts must be continued to prevent bias in standardized tests 
for teachers (and students), priority also must be given to strengthening 
educational opportunities for those who aspire to teach. In one such 
example, the ETS has been working with the nation's Historically Black 
Colleges (HBC) to assist these institutions in their efforts to improve 
undergraduate education generally and teacher education in panicula;.* 
Some of the most promising 'eforms in teacher education that I have 
seen nationally are taking p?ace in historically Black institutions. The 
ETS also is working with several Hispanic organizations on collaborative 
projects to help improve educational opportunities for Hispanic students. 

Properly developed and validated, standardized tests can be useful 
barometers of the quality of education provided to minority and majority 
students. Such usefulness requires that the tests be as free of bias as is 
possible. I believe that the ETS is ir the forefront of test development 
organizations in guarding against bias in the tests it develops. The com- 
npittees of teachers and teacher educators that develop NTE test ques- 
tions are biracial, as is the NTE Policy Council. Before the new NTE 
Core Battery was inaugurated in 1982, biracial panels of experienced 
classroom teachers chosen independently by the National Education As- 
sociation and by the American Federation of Teachers examined results 
for every question in the field test of the new Core Bar cry. In addition, 
all ETS test questions go through a mandatory sensitivity review process 
in which specially trained ETS test development specialists examine each 
question for potential bias on the basis of race, sex, or ethnicity. The 
NTE and all other tests we develop must conform fully to the ETS 
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Standards for Quality and Fairness,'^ and compliance with these standards 
is audited annually by internal and external groups. The validity studies 
required of states that wish to use NTE tests provide an opportunity for 
them to review the tests for bias independently. In addition to this 
scrutiny by knowledgeable reviewers, the ETS introduced this year a new 
statistical procedure for examining group differences as pan of the pro- 
cess of selecting questions for its teacher tests. ^ 

Important as these safeguards are, at the hean of increasing minority 
representation in the teaching profession are {a) early identification of 
those who might want to be teachers, (b) opportunities for strong high 
school and undergraduate educations, {c) financial aid incentives for 
entering teacher education, and {d) making the teaching profession gen- 
erally more attractive in the competition for all talented youth. Such 
improved opportunities are essential for the equity and excellence so 
necessary if the teaching profession is to thrive as it should. 

As someone whose entire professional career has been committed to 
the cause of equal educational opportunity, I believe that we do not 
serve children well or fairly by giving them teachers who have not them- 
selves mastered the basic skills that the children must learn before they 
can graduate from high school. If those who aspire to teach cannot 
qualify on state-required teacher tests, the solution is not to do away 
with the tests. The solution is to improve the educati >n being provided 
to aspiring teachers. That is what is needed— not permitting inadequate- 
ly prepared teachers. White or minority, to inadequately prepare chil- 
dren who need and deserve better in the classroom. 



What Steps Can Be Taken to Prevent 
the Misuse of Teacher Tests? 

My answers to the preceding questions include important principles 
that I believe should underlie the proper development of teacher tests. 
The more complex task is how to prevent misuse in decision making and 
interpretation by those who use the test results. 

The basic need is to inform all concerned about what teacher tests 
cannot do. No standardized tests that I know of can accurately measure 
human qualities such as dedication, caring, perseverance, sensitivity, and 
integrity. Yet when we remember outstanding teachers from our child- 
hood, these are the qualities that are memorable. Tests also present and 
measure only a sample of the knowledge required for tea-^hing. While 
practitioners decide on this sample, experts may differ on the :hoices. 
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No test results can guarantee that a prospective teacher will become a 
really good teacher in the classroom. Certainly no teacher can be success- 
ful without a strong knowledge of the subject taught and of the skills of 
teaching, but professional performance requires more than academic 
knowledge. Passing the Medical Board exams does not assure that a 
physician will have a caring bedside manner, nor does passing the bar 
exam guarantee an attorney's integrity. However, such t:tr do provide 
the public with evidence that a candidate has at least the basic knowl- 
edge, deemed relevant by the profession, to perform important parts of 
the job. That is the limited purpose of professional certification and 
licensing. 

The ETS makes a concerted effort to promote the proper use and 
interpretation of tests it develops. Each testing program has guidelines 
on proper test use that are provided to those who take the tests and those 
who require them. Unlike a government agency, the ETS has no author- 
ity to enforce its program guidelines. The Board of Trustees and I 
recognize, however, that the ETS does have influence. We are trying to 
become moic effective in exercising that influence to promote proper test 
use. Over the last five years, the ETS has intensified its efforts — many of 
them centered on teacher testing — to promote proper test use through 
various means; persuasion, research, cooperation, guidelines, legal inter- 
vention, and withdrawal of services. 

Persuasion 

Proper test use has been a central theme in ETS-sponsored confer- 
ences, training workshops, publications, and media interviews. Most of 
my public presentations address proper test use and the importance of 
recognizing the limitations of tests. Since coming to the ETS in 1981, I 
have given more than 250 media interviews, most of which covered some 
aspect of proper test use. The ETS also has provided advic' on test use to 
many public agencies and private organi^-^nons and at ^Imes has publicly 
opposed specific uses of tests when such opposition w^is warranted. 

Research Reports and Access to Data 

A major portion of the annual $15 million budget for continuing 
research at the ETS is targeted at improving the d :velopment, use, and 
interpretation of tests on a long-term basis. Specific priority — represent- 
ing approximately $5 million in 1985-86 — is given to research on the 
improvement of minority education. I believe that this commitment to 
research is basic to our role as a nonprofit, educational organization. In 
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addition xo this research commitment, the ETS and program boards like 
the NTE Policy Council have broadened access to data from tests— for 
researches and others— through public-use data tapes, technical reports, 
and other services. 

Cooperation with Other Organizations 

In addition to the HBC/ETS collaboration referred to above and 
continuing collaboration with the client boards that sponsor ETS-devel- 
oped tests, the ETS has cooperated with a number of organizations to 
promote better understanding and use of tests. Among these groups are 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
cers, the American Federation of Teachers, the Hispanic Higher Educa- 
tion Coalition, the National Education Association, the National PTA, 
the National Urban League, and the Southern Regional Education 
Board. We also are working with other test publishers and the American 
Educational Research Association, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, and the National Council on Measurement in Education to develop 
a "Code of Fair Testing in Education." 

Program Guidelines 

ETS-developed testing programs, including NTE programs, publish 
guidelines on proper test use and score interpretation. These guidelines 
are issued by the program sponsors of each test or by the ETS for test 
programs it sponsors directly. Extensive training, technical assistance, and 
other guidance are provided in support of these guidelines. 

Legal Intervention 

Periodically* a conflict over the use of tests is so serious that it raises 
legal questions that become the subject of a court suit. In a number of 
instances, the ETS has provided expert witnesses and has been prepared 
to submit amicus curiae briefs to provide the courts with its position on 
proper test use. 

Withdrawal of Services 

In three instances, the ETS has felt that the proposed use of a test was 
so improper that it must refuse to let its tests be used for such a purpose. 
In Texas and Arkansas, NTE testing services were not made available by 
the ETS to carry out new state laws that required on-the-job teachers to 
pass a test in order to remain in their chosen profession, regardless of 
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years of service and satisfactory evaluations by supervisors. We also with- 
drew services from the Houston Independent School District when it 
decided to use test results to freeze the salaries of experienced teachers. 
These instances represent the first time any test producer in the United 
States has taken such action. The ETS has shown that it will act, when 
circumstances warrant, to demonstrate its commitment to the proper use 
of tests it develops. 

THE QUESTION THAT WASNT ASKED 

Where should we be heading in the future? I believe attention in 
educational reform should shift from an obsession with accountability 
toward a commitmv'nt to instructional improvement. Greater priority 
should be given to helping the in-service teacher succeed and grow. 

• We need teacher centers that are readily available in school districts 
or collaboratives of school districts. These centers should be directed 
by teachers and oriented primarily to practical problem solving and 
instructional issues of concern to classroom teachers. 

• We need equitable supervision and evaluation policies that are 
aimed at professional development and that involve teachcrs-help- 
ing-teachers. 

• We need student assessment instruments that can help the student 
and teacher, on a continuing basis, with the diagnosis of where 
they are instmctionally and how to progress to the next stage of 
learning. 

• We need supports for the teacher like the new creative classroom 
testing software being developed jointly by the National Education 
Association and the ETS. 

• We need self-assessment procedures so that interested teachers can 
seek to improve their skills under auspices of their professional 
association. The ETS is currently developing, for instance, an inter- 
active videodisc assessment designed to help teachers improve their 
classroom management skills. Advances in technology now make 
possible an array of such supportive aids. 

• We need greater involvement of teacher educators in the profes- 
sional development of in-service teachers, and greater involvement 
of experienced teachers in preservice teacher education. 
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These arc the kinds of initiatives that hold promise for improved 
achievement by students and by their teachers. TTie educational reform 
movement staned because the public wanted children to learn more and 
better. This goal is more likely to be achieved by helping the teacher 
father than by testing the teacher. It's time that we got on with that 
challenge. 



Notes 

*Thc HBC/ETS collaboration began in 1983. Under the direction of a steering 
committee of HBC presidents, the collaboration has sponsored joint workshops 
and other activities in such areas as financial aid, educational evaluation, teacher 
education, instmctional use of computers, assessment of learning outcomes, and 
access to gnuluatc and professional schools. Four workshops for faculty were 
conducted in summer 1986 in suppon of HBC efforts to improve teacher 
education. 

^csc standards arc consistent with the 1985 Standards for Educational and 
Psychological Tests of the American Educational Research Association, American 
Psychological Association, and National Council on Measurement in Education. 

^This procedure is consistent with the resolution on testing adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the American Association of Colleges tor leacher Educa- 
tion at its July 1986 meeting. 
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Q. You speak of two objectives: to restore public confidence in educa- 
tion and to improve to the extent that we can the quality of the 
teacliing force. Is it conceivable that these are inseparable entities? 
Or would we be smarter to attack these two objectives differently? 

A. I think you cannot do one without the other. Public confidence is 
not going to be restored unless teachers are helped to improve learn- 
ing. The public is not satisfied with how kids are doing, and it has 
some reasons to feel that way. Take a look at the new NAEP report 
on writing skills, on the inadequacy of that performance. The public 
knows that. Employers sec it. The colleges see it. (I don't want to let 
colleges off the hook on that, cither.) The key is not to ask who can 
we blame but to ask how can we help people so that the situation 
gets corrected, so that the public's confidence is increased? I think 
teachers and schools will benefit if we answer that question. 

Q. You say that ETS is committed to working with the Carnegie group 
and others to develop new approaches for measuring teacher knowl- 
edge and skills; that such assessments, however, arc a professional 
choice for teachers to make individually and should not be mandat- 
ed. If we follow that dictate, how then arc teachers accountable? 

A. The nice thing about being a professional is that you feel a sense of 
accountability. I have not met many teachers who do not want to do 
a better job. They really want to do what's right for kids. They need 
help, and they want support; but they're willing to do it. The 
advances in technology are making possible today new kinds of as- 
sessment techniques that ten years ago were not possible. We all beat 
up on multiple-choice exams, but they're the best that we have. 
Now better is possible, and it is important that we get on to better. 
The classroom management skills videodisc that I referred to says, 
"We've had a panel of experienced teachers say these arc the best 
ways to handle that situation. Why don't you think about this 
alternative, this approach, this concept?" That's the way you devel- 
op somebody professionally. You do not say, "Here's the right 
answer." There are now ways to assess situationally appropriate or 
correct responses — a very exciting and promising development for the 
teaching profession. 

Q. You spoke eloquently about the great importance of seeing to it that 
teachers are well edu ted and well informed. Would it surprise you 
to learn that a tc^ itr who got a rather low score on the NTE 
nonetheless got outstanding results in teaching learning disabled 
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students? If you were a p«-tncipal of a school and had such a teacher, 
what would you do? 

A. I would congratulate her, thank her, bless her. Again, the score is 
useful for purposes of certification— not hiring, but certification. 
Hirir.g goes on in the interview process. I used to be a principal. I 
did not look at test scores to decide whether I was going to hire a 
teacher. I did look to see if the teacher was certified. I was more 
interested in talking to that teacher, trying to get a sense of what 
kind of human being he or she was, what kind of work experience 
the teacher had, talking with a person who had worked with the 
teacher before, trying even to talk with a parent or maybe a former 
student to find out what that teacher was like in terms of inspiration. 
The test score is not and should not be the hiring decision. We have 
removed NTE from the local selection process for that very reason. 

Q. You argue forcefully about the consummate importance of providing 
minority teachers with repeated opportunities to overcome inequities 
and inadequacies in their training. But we need to ensure that we 
have a representative minority membership in the teaching force. 
Given a cadre of minority teachers who fail to qualify on the tests, 
would we be better off to coach them to pass your tests or to go back 
and give them a good general education? 

A. I hope you'll ask some of the other leaders from the Historically 
Black Colleges about how they are approaching that on their cam- 
puses. They have made a conscious decision, and I believe an abso- 
lutely correct one, not to try to teach to the test. It won't work. You 
need somebody in the classrcjm who has the skills that the test, on a 
sampling basis, attempts to measure. But you are not going to help 
teachers succeed if you just get them over the hurdle of the test. You 
have got to be sure they are educated more broadly than that. 

Q. You are in the business of testing knowledge and you are now trying 
to improve teachers' classroom management skills. Isn't that a little 
greedy? 

A. As a matter of fact, the work that we're doing related to instmctional 
improvement is not likely to be able to suppon itself. So we have to 
earn enough in some other programs to be able to support those 
efforts. We will also be recommending that a major amount of our 
revenues be devoted to various public service activities. It is not 
greed. There is a need out there, and there is something that an 
organization like ETS can do to help teachers succeed. 
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TESTING TEACPIERS: 

STRATEGIES FOR DAMAGE CONTROL 



John G. Weiss, Executive Director 

Center for Fair and Open Testing (FairTest) 



Standardized tests have become America's cradle-to-grave arbiter of 
social mobility. The scores from over 40 million standardized multiple- 
choice tests annually help determine who will and who will not — 

• Obtain a high school diploma in over two dozen states 

• Gain admission to three thousand colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional schools 

• Be permitted to sell insurance or real estate, walk a police beat, 
fight a fire, practice law or nursing, run a golf course, frame a 
picture, or enter over one hundred other occupations.^ 

Nowhere is the rush toward testing more evident than in the teaching 
profession. Two decades ago, standardized tests for entering teachers 
were a rarity. Today, forty-five states mandate that entering and /or 
practicing teachers must pass standardized multiple-choice tests. A typi- 
cal teacher now has to take up to a dozen different standardized tests — 
including high school graduation exams, the PSAT, ACT, SAT, achieve- 
ment tests, PPST, the GRE, NTE, competency tests, and licensing ex- 
ams. Yet there is little evidence that any of these exams accurately 
predict an individual's capacity to be an effective teacher. A recent 
National Institute of Education-funded study by Pan American Universi- 
ty Professor Peter Garcia (1985) concluded that teacher tests '*have no 
predictive validity for future performance.'' 



Note: Unlike the other conference papers, this paper was written after 
the conference and submitted for inclusion in the proceedings. The 
paper reflects Mr. Weiss' s presentation at the conference but also in- 
cludes new material to which conference participants did not have an 
opportunity to respond. 
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There are other serious problems with these tests and the way they are 
used. George Madaus (1985), in his National Council on Measurement 
in Education presidential address last year, stated, **Our tests are being 
burdened with too much responsibility. Present and proposed uses [of 
tests] will diminish teacher judgments to a minor role and change the 
very structure of American education/' In Madaus's view, * Today, tests 
must be just good enough to pass legal muster and cheap enough to be 
acceptable to budget conscious policy makers/' Strong words for the 
president of an organization comprised largely of individuals involved in 
making tests, but nevertheless quite true. 



THE IMPACT OF TESTING ON THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 

How will these barely adequate but just affordable standardized tests 
* 'change the very structure of American education"? In the next five 
years, a million new teachers must be hired. This means that 40 percent 
of those who will make up America's teaching force in 1990 are not yet 
teaching (Pressman & Gartner, 1986). But as a direct result of our heavy 
reliance on teacher-licensing tests, few of these new teachers will come 
from minority backgrounds. 

For instance, only 15 percent of Black teacher candidates passed Ala- 
bama's certification test, as compared with 78 percent of the White 
candidates. In Florida, 92 percent of the Whites but just 37 percent of 
the Blacb passed that state's teacher certification exam. As a result, just 
3.6 percent of Florida's new teachers will be Black. Standardized tests 
will also reduce Black representation in Arizona, California, and Texas to 
just 2 percent, in Connecticut to less than 1 percent, and in Oklahoma 
to 1.5 percent (Smith, 1986). 

In 1980, minorities comprised 25 percent of our public school popula- 
tion and 12.5 percent of our teaching force. If current trends continue, 
by 1990 minority tea,, hers will be just 5 percent of the teaching force 
(Pressman & Ganner, 1986) while 40 percent of America's public school 
population will come from minority groups (Smith, 1986). 

These data suggest a deepening crisis. Not only do standardized tests 
systematically decrease access to an important profession for minority 
adults, but tc^ts also deprive a// students of minority role models during 
their formative years. As Walter Mercer has pointed out, **To operate a 
public school system without black teachers is to teach white supremacy 
without saying a word" (Pressman & Ganner, 1986, p. 12). 
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PEDAGOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF TESTING TEACHERS 



Our recent headlong rush to test teachers is also having a disturbing 
impact on what is being taught in our nation's teacher training pro- 
grams. Schools of education, especially those dedicated to preparing 
minority students, are redesigning their curricula to conform to the 
limited content of what a standardized multiple-choice test can measure. 

In 1979» the year in which Louisiana mandated that all teachers pass 
the Educational Testing Service's National Teacher Exam, only four of 
sixty-nine Grambling State University students passed the test. By 1983, 
fourteen of sixteen Grambling students — or 88 percent — passed the 
NTE. Grambling's efforts to boost its success rate included— 

• The adoption of screening tests to deny low-scoring students admis- 
sion to teacher trai:iing programs 

• In-school coaching courses designed to prepare students to take the 
NTE 

• A directive to all faculty members to teach to the test (Pressman & 
Gartner, 1986). 

The University of Arkaiisas at Pine Bluff has also implemented '*an 
ambitious, comprehensive effort to improve student [test] performance, 
which has produced an increase in the pass rate on the NTE from 42% 
in 1983 to 73% in 1984*' (Pressman & Ganner, 1986). Grambling's and 
Piae BlufFs promotional materials stress the institutions' high pass rates. 
Pressure to attract students is causing many — if not most — other teacher 
training programs to follow suit. 

Efforts to boost scores do not take place only inside schools of educa- 
tion. In the last decade a $100 million ancillary industry has sprung up 
devoted exclusively to coaching students to take tests. For example, the 
Stanley Kaplan Test Preparation Company, a subsidiary of the Washing- 
ton Post, is vigorously promoting its expensive teacher test preparation 
courses. Test coaching puts low-income students in double jeopardy: not 
only are they unable to afford the advantages promised by coaching 
companies, but successful coaching increases the disparity between ad- 
vantaged and disadvantaged groups even further. 

Moreover, the pedagogical ramifications of both in-school and out-of- 
school coaching courses are distressing. Students are spending hundreds 
of dollars and hundreds of hours cramming for multiple-choice exams 
that will not necessarily make them better teachers. In fact, if anything, 
such courses may make students cynical about the teaching profession. 
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USING STUDENTS' TEST SCORES TO 
EVALUATE TEACHERS 

If what is happening in St. Louis today becomes a national trend, 
teachers may soon be faced with a new type of test: either boost stu- 
dents' scores or risk getting the boot. During the past year, the St, Louis 
Board of Education became the first in the country to use student test 
scores as part of a district's teacher evaluation process. Education Week, 
September 17, 1986, reported that fifty teachers were given unsatisfac- 
tory ratings solely because their students did not meet the required scores 
on the California Achievement Test. The resulting furor from the St. 
Louis Teachers Union forced the Board of Education to rerate the fifty 
teachers as "satisfactory'' and "modify" evaluation procedures so that 
the exam did not carry so much weight. However, the board still plans to 
use the California Achievement Test as one of four evaluation criteria, a 
decision that is currently being legally challenged by the Teachers Union, 
which claims the test was not designed for such a purpose. Perhaps the 
board should reflect on George Madaus's (1985) warning: 

When teachers' professional worth is estimated in terms of exam success, 
teachers will corrupt the skills and reduce them to the level of strategies in 
which the examinee is drilled. 

M;'iiy educators are well aware of the danger to the curriculum repre- 
sented by the misuse of standardized tests. For instance, Stanford Uni- 
versity Professor Larry Cuban has warned; 

When the model curriculum standards are wired to the testr, what you get is 
measurement-driven instruction, a bureaucratic, systems management ap- 
proach to teaching. When all these things come together, as they are coming 
together in California, Texas, and a few other states, the intent Is to determine 
as precisely as possible what teachers will teach. . .that turns teachers into 
technocrats. . .the creative and imaginative part of teaching shrinks. (Dronka. 
1986) 

And ^ RAND Corporation's Linda Darling-Hammond (1984) and 
many others have documented, this regimentation of the school curricu- 
lum is causing many qualified and superb teachers to leave the 
profession. 

THE UNACCOUNTABLE TESTING INDUSTRY 

Public policy protects the food we eat, the products we buy, the safety 
standards at our workplaces. Yet, despite its overwhelming impact on 
both citizens and institutions, the testing industry is essentially unregu- 
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latcd. Few consumer protection laws apply, and test publishers refuse to 
voluntarily provide elected government officials, independent research- 
ers, smd test takers themselves with information needed to verify that 
exams are fair and valid. 

Both individuals who believe they have been wronged by a standard- 
ized test and the growing evaluation reform movement in this country 
have been seriously hampered by the inaccessibility of information. 
Without access to data, they cannot investigate abuses or design remedial 
procedures. The late Dr. Oscar Euros, editor of the authoritative Mental 
tAeasuTitnents Yearbooky pointed out in 1977: 

Today it is practically impossible for a competent test technician or test con- 
sumer to makt a thorough appraisal of the construction, validation, and use of 
standardized tests. . .because of the limited amount of trustworthy information 
supplied by test publishers. (Strenio, 1981, p. 274) 

Unfortunately, during the past decade test publishers have become 
more secretive, deceptive, and sophisticated in the techniques they use to 
prevent their products from being scrutinized. Even federal government 
sources of information on tests are controlled by test publishers. For 
example, America's largest testing firm, the Educational Testing Service, 
operates the federal government's Educational Resources Information 
Center on Tests, Measurements, and Evaluation (ERIC/TME)— the na- 
tion's '^official" clearinghouse distributing information on standardized 
tests and other methods of evaluating students and workers. FairTest has 
documented that this clearinghouse blatantly promotes ETS products 
and philosophy. 2 



WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

Mounting evidence demonstrates that standardized multiple-choice 
tests often provide little indication of a person's ability and unfairly 
discriminate against Blacks, Hispanics, rural Americans, females, and 
unusually creative people of all backgrounds (Rosser, 1987; Garcia, 1985; 
Darling-Hammond, 1984). Despite these serious flaws, it is not likely 
that the number of standardized tests administered each year will decline 
in the near futute. Until new forms of evaluation are developed, simplis- 
tic numerical scores from these exams will continue to influence the 
educational and employment opportunities of millions of Americans. 

In the short run, five simple, inexpensive safeguards can help amelio- 
rate the unfortunate consequences caused by teacher tests. 
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1 . There must be truth in testing. 



Test takers and researchers need access to information about teacher 
tests. Even raw statistics about different ethnic groups' pass rates are 
difficult to obtain. As Univenjity of Florida Professor G. Pritchy Smith 
(1986) explained: 



A Catch'22 scenario is often presented to the researcher. Testing companies 
most often insist that state departments of education, not they, have the re- 
sponsibility for reporting te:,1 results. State departments, m turn, insist that since 
the testing company administers the test, it should report the results. The 
ultimate machination occurs, however, when both testing companies and state 
departments deciare that it is not they but the colleges and universities that 
have the responsibility to report test results, (p. 3) 



It is equally difficult for independent researchers to gain access to 
exam questions. Former National Council on Measurement in Education 
President George Madaus (1985) reports that **the simple truth is that 
many tests by vendors for state agencies are secret, and not readily 
available for peer evaluation." Indeed, except for university admission 
tests, which arc covered by truth-in-testing laws, tests are not available 
foi inspection by the individuals whose lives could be altered dramatical- 
ly by the test results. 

Under truth-in-testing provisions, students taking college and gradu- 
ate school exaxxis may obtain copies of the test questions, their answer 
sheets, and the ''correct** answer key. In addition, complete copies of 
past exams are made available periodically to both students and indepen- 
dent researchers. This allows students to prepare for the exains. In addi- 
tion, it gives researchers the ability to examine test companies' claims 
that their tests are valid and fair. Over one million students have had 
their scores raised due to errors discovered through New York's truth-in- 
testing law. 

Only one teacher test is covered under New York's truth-in-tcsting 
law— the ETS Graduate Record Exam (GRE) in Education. This exam is 
used by many graduate schools of education across the country. The first 
and thus far only copy of the GRE-Education exam to be released illus- 
trates the poor quality of an exam which passed all of the nation's most 
prominent test makers' *' quality control" standards. It is a perfect exam- 
ple of that ''barely adequate" quality criticized by George Madaus. Look 
at question 170, for example: 
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Which of the following would be the most appropriate intelligence test in 
assessing the intellectuai functioning potential of a 6-year-oId child who has 
limited exposure to educational resourc-)s and materials'' 

(a) Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 

(b) Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

(c) Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test 

(d) Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 

(e) California Test of Mental Maturity* 

The test makers apparently do not expect the students to be aware chat 
Federal Judge Robert Peckliam ruled in 1979 that the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children wai unfairly biased against minority children, 
since (t) is given as the * 'correct" answer. 

Only public exposure will force test manufacturers to reexamine items 
aiid improve their quality. That is why many education organizations 
join FairTest in supporting truth in testing. The American Association of 
G)llegcs for Teacher Education's Board of Directors recently recommend- 
ed that truth in testing be extended to teacher tests. The NEA's New 
York affiliate has endorsed legislation which would extend the truth-in- 
tcsting principle to teacher tests. In fact, of the organizations represented 
at this conference, only ETS opposes initiatives to extend the truth-in- 
tcsting concept to teacher tests. 

Examine the GRE-Education questions that the ETS has been forced 
to disclose (see Appendix), then decide for yourself why the ETS is 
against efforts to maJce additional tests public. 

2. Tesfs must be made as fair and valid as possible—the Golden Rule 
Bias Reduction Principle. ^ 

Safeguards need to be established to ensure that teacher tests measure 
relevant knowledge differences between test takers and not irrelevant, 
culturally specific factors. One way to make tests as fair as possible is the 
Golden Rule procedure. This is an objective technique, based on a 
November 1984 out-of coua agreement between the Educational Testing 
Service, the state of Illinois, and the Golden Rule Insurance Company. 
The agreement settled a lawsuit charging that the ETS Illinois Insurance 
Agent Licensing Exam unfairly discriminated against Blacks and was not 
job-related. 

The Golden Rule reform iiiakes exams fairer, not easier. The principle 
requires that the same content areas be covered as in previous tests, and 
that the exam is at the same level of overall difficulty. The only differ- 
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cnce is that, within groups of items measuring the same content area, 
the test pub/-her must select those that display the least difference in 
correct answer rates between minority and majority test takers. As Emory 
University Professor Martin Shapiro told the New York Times on No- 
vember 29, 1984, "Once you have this method, to not use it is to 
knowingly use a more discriminatory procedure/' 

To understand why the Golden Rule reform is needed, it is necessary 
to examine how most test makers currently construct exams, .incf iding 
teacher licensing tests. For each content area, test publishers develop a 
pool of potential questions. They then pretest these questions on a 
sample group of test takers. Next, test publishers discard the items that 
they believe are ambiguous, biased, or otherwise flawed. From the re- 
niaining pool of items they employ a statistical technique— based on r- 
biscrial correlations— to select for the final test those pretested questions 
thzt maximize differences between test takers. Often questions which 
maximize differences between high- and low-scoring students are really 
measuring test takers' knowledge of irrelevant, culturally specific infor- 
mation.* By using such items, tests discriminate against otherwise quali- 
fied individuals. 

Recently, application of the Golden Rule procedure reduced the dif- 
ference between the scores of White and Black candidates on ETS's 
Illinois Insurance Agent Exam by 25 percent. Since many minorities 
score just below the passing cutoff, a 25 percent reduction in the dispa- 
rate impact of the exam will lead to a substantial increase in the number 
of minority candidates who pass— without making the test one iota easier 
(Shapiro, I986). Statisticians on the Illinois Insurance Agent Exam advi- 
sory panel predict that the disparate impact will be reduced even further 
as the Golden Rule procedure is used on future editions of the test 
(Shapiro, I986). 

A November 1986 out-of-court settlement extended a modified ver- 
sion of the Golden Rule concept to Alabama's Initial Teacher Compe- 
tency Test, published by National Evaluation Systems of Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts. ^ Legislators in California, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode 
Island, Texas, and Wisconsin are currently debating whether to extend 
the Golden Rule principle to exams administered in their states.*^ 

To our dismay, several testing companies and iheir consultants have 
begun to distribute misleading information about FairTest's position on 
Golden Rule. FairTest does not believe, as ETS President Greg Anrig 
asserts, "that group differences on test questions primarily are caused by 
'bias'" (Anrig, 1987; also see Weiss, 1987). Rather, FairTest recognizes 
that group score differences reflect a host of causes, including genuine 
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knowledge differences, test-taking abilities, as well as the inclusion on 
tcst5 of irrelevant and biased questions. The purpose of the Golden Rule 
reform is to help ensure that biased test questions are removed from 
exams. 

Another misinterpretation of FairTest's position on Golden Rule, 
made recently by University of Illinois Professor Robert Linn and Nation- 
al Evaluation Systems Attorney Michael Rubell, is that our goal is simply 
to extend the out-of-court settlement reached in Illinois (Rubell, 1986; 
Linn & Drasgow, 1987). FairTest has always recognized that the Illinois 
settlement has many special provisions that either were incorporated into 
the settlement to appease one of the parties in the case or are only 
appropriate for an insurance licensing exam. 

To set the record straight, FairTest is simply working to extend the 
Golden Rule principle, which is that: Among questions of equal difficul- 
ty and validity in each content area^ questions which display the least 
differences in passing rates between majority and minority test takers 
should be used first, 

3. Test publishers should be held responsible for how their tests are 
actually used. 

Standardized tests are like drugs: properly used they can be beneficial, 
but if misused they can cause enormous damage. A test designed for one 
purpose or group can have disastrous consequences if it is administered 
to a different group or used for an unvalidated purpose. 

For decades, test publishers have warned that the results from a single 
administration of a test should never be used to make an impoaant 
decision about individuals. Yet today, many teacher tests are used in just 
such a fashion. Test company officials attempt to deflect criticism by 
saying that other factors are used in conjunction with test scores. But 
their argument is often flawed. George Madaus (1985) has no doubt of 
the oveniding importance of the test scores: 

There is one inescapable fact When the test score is not a sufficient condition, 
but a necessary one for certification or promotion— when it can override ai 
other indicators that may point to a different decision— then the score /s an 
infallible arbiter. A single test score can stop you dead in your tracks. 

Currently, ETS's Pre-Professional Skills Test (PPST) is stopping many 
minority students from even entering teacher training programs. Last 
year in Texas, only 23 percent of the Blacks and 34 percent of Hispanics 
passed this test, compared with 73 percent of the Whites (Pressman & 
Gartner, 1986). In Buffalo, New York, 25 percent of minority teacher 
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candidates and 76 percent of Whites passed the PPST the last time it was 
given, according to Education Week, February 11, 1986. 

As the situation now stands, test publishers make the tests and then 
claim no responsibility for their misuses. When faced with a blatant 
abuse, they simply point to some manual stating that the test should not 
be used for that purpose. They think that is the end of their obligation. 
Increasingly, judges and legislators have stepped into the breach to com- 
pel responsible test use. The Golden Rule and Alabama settlements are 
jusi two examples. If manufacturers of standardized exams do not take 
affirmative action to stop misuses and abuses, we may soon see product 
liability regulations extended to the entire industry, 

4. There must be an independent ERIC, 

Researchers, test takers, policymakers, and the public need an inde- 
pendent source of information about the accuracy and cultural biases of 
these exams. While the federal government theoretically has just such an 
entity— the ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests, Measurements, and Evalua- 
tion—it is operated by America's largest testing company, the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. Having ETS operate the ERIC/TME Clearing- 
house is like having a fox guard the chicken coop. Secretary of Education 
William^ Bennett and Attorney General Edwin Meese should act on 
FairTest's petition chargrng that it is a conflict of interest for a company 
that earns nearly $200 n'.illion annually from selling tests to control the 
government's official clearinghouse about their products. 

5. Test users and people concerned about the misuse of standardized 
tests should support FairTest and other organizations working to 
ensure that tests are fair, open, valid, and properly used. 

There is a tremendous amount of money to be made in standardized 
testing— well over a billion dollars a year. There is almost no money to 
be made if you are a test critic. Accordingly, the current debate has been 
one-sided. FairTest is working with researchers, educators, and civil 
rights activists around the country to balance the debate, but we can 
only do it with your help and your information. 

America needs a vigorous debate about our uncritical rush toward 
testing teachers. This event, which brings together test manufacturers, 
test users, test takers, and test critics, should be considered a model for 
the kind of dialogue which we, as a matter of urgency, need in this 
country. The National Education Association deserves all our thanks for 
opening the dialogue. 
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APPENDIX 



The GRE-Education Test 



ETS's GRE-Education Test helps determine who will and who will not be 
admitted to many of America's most selective graduate schools of education. To 
date, only one form of the GRE-Education Test has been made public under 
New York State's truth-in-testing law. 

Over thirty questions on this two-hundred-item exam seek information about 
standardized testing. No question hints that tests can be biased, inaccurate, or 
inappropriately used. 

The test is overwhelmingly oriented toward the accomplishments of (mostly 
dead) White men. Questions seek information about the accomplishments of 
over sixty-seven White males, seven White females, one Black man, and no 
Black women. No questions seek information about the educational needs or 
accomplishments of Hispanic or Native American populations. 

While ETS claims that this exam is not a "speed" test, students are given 
just fifty-one seconds to answer each question. 

Examples:' 

1 . Most authorities consider intelligence to be influenced by vi/hich of the 
follovi^ng 

(a) environment alone 

(£)) primarily environment 

(c) heredity alone 

(cO primarily heredity 

(e) environment and heredity 

36. Essay tests are not considered to c e objective tests because 

(a) they have poor reliability 

(£)) they cannot be machine scored 

(c) students must write out their answers 

(oO they often require expressions of opinion in the answers 

(e) scorers are likely to grade thft answers differently 

116 A high school counselor tells Harriett that she probably will do well in 
college because. "Based on the results o* this scholastic aptitude test, 
you did better than 89 out of every lOO entering college freshmen." 
In order for ti e counselor to tell Harnett this, her test performance 
was probably rtoorf^d as 

(a) a stanine 

(£)) a percentile rank 

(c) a percentage score 

(cO an IQ score 

(e) A T-score 
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125. Criticisms of the public schools are rrost likely to arise during periods 
of 

(a) rapid industrial progress 

(b) concern and unrest about the future 

(c) economic prosperity 
{d, cultural lag 

(e) crises faced by other countries 

158. A well-known example of longitudinal research was concerned with 
gifted students identified by IQ tests. The person who initiated this 
research was 

(a) Binet 

(b) Guilford 

(c) Terman 

(cO L-L- Thurstone 
(e) Wechsler 

170. 'Vhich of the following would be the most appropriate intelligence test 
to use in aosessing the intellectual functioning potential of a 6-year-old 
child who has had limited exposure to educational resources and 
materials? 

(a) Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 

(b) Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

(c) Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test 
id) Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 
(e) California Test of Mental Maturity 

The correct answers are as follows: 1. (e), 36. (e), 116. (b), 125. (b), 138. (c), 
170. (b). 



Notes 

*A FairTcst research project in progress has already documented that at least 40 
million standardized multiple-choice tests are administered each year in 
America. 

^is has been reported in the Chronicle of Higher Education^ September 10, 
1986. For more information, contact FairTest, Box 1272, Harvard Square Sta- 
tion, Cambridge, MA 02238. 

^Repiinted by permission of the Educational Testing Services, the copyright 
owner. 

*For example, examine the following item from the ETS's SAT: 
RUNNER: MARATi ION 

(a) envoy:embassy 

(b) martyr:massacre 

(c) oarsman. regatta 
(cO refereeitournament 
(e) horse:stable 
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(The SAT question is reprinted by permission of the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, the copyright owner.) Fifty-three percent of the Whites but just 22 percent 
of the Blacks gave the wanted answer (c). Twenty percent of the students would 
have obtained the correct answer if they had just guessed. Clearly this item does 
not measure students' **aputude'' or logical reasoning ability but knowledge of 
an upper-middlc-class recreational activity. The Golden Rule reform would re- 
place this item with another analogy question that did not require esoteric, 
culturally specific knowledge. 

^or details of the A/7en v. Alabama State Board of Education ruling, which 
challenged the constitutionality of a state teacher-testing program that had a 
disproportionate minority failure rate, see Education Week, December 10, 
1986. 

*For information on current Golden Rule initiatives, see FairTest News Update, 
No. 4. 

^To obtain a copy of the FairTest petition, endorsed by researchers from over 
twenty states, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to FairTest, Box 1272, 
Harvard Square Station, Cambridge, MA 02238. 

•GRE questions are reprinted by permission of the Educational Testing Service, 
the copyright owner. 
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* « * 

(Note: the following question-and-answer exchange was in response to 
Mr. Weiss* s oral presentation at the conference. As previously noted, his 
paper was written after the conference and submitted for inclusion in the 
proceedings. While it reflects the presentation, it also includes new 
material to which participants did not have an opportunity to react.) 

Q. Bjrway of citerification, FairTest believes that good tests are a good 
thing, is that right? 

A. If a test meets three criteria it should be given: it is property con- 
structed, it is properly and appropriately used, and it is prope''/ 
interpreted. Oftentimes we're using the test without understand .g 
the ramifications of what's going on. Then, too, we keep genet ..ig 
more and more tests. 

Q. Do you think that in the instance where a test is flawed and has 
some bad items we could identify the bad items and fix them? Are 
they repairable? 

A. Perhaps. One of the prc!>lems is that only 15 percent of the tests in 
the United States are covered by tmth-in-testing. It is very difficult 
to get a copy of test questions. Most quesrions are secure, so until we 
have truth-in-tesring regulations oi resolutions or laws, we cannot 
investigate the testing companies' claims that their tests are fair. 

Q. You seem to imply that, in many cases, poor tests are quite deliber- 
ate, that the test makers know better. Do you see this kind of thing 
as a plot? 

A. I do not believe it is an intentional plot. We have only had standard- 
ized tests for sixty years. They were brought to this country largely by 
well-meaning people. It's just that we have not examined what's 
going on with standardized testing. It's very important to raise these 
questions. We do not have the answers, but we need to create a 
healthy, vigorous debate. 
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Q. You suggested that many of the test-development firms produce a 
poorly crafted test, limiting their expenditure in order to underbid a 
competitor. Would you say, then, that spending more money on 
preparation would result in better tests? 

A. No. Throwing money at a problem won't solve anything. What we 
need to do is to create specific standards, say that independent 
researchers should examine test questions, and enforce these 
requirements. 

Q. I understand that Secretary Bennett, acting on the advice of a pane^ 
has now suggested that the federal government ought to be required 
to pay foi state-by-state comparisons of results on tests. Would you 
favor or disfavor such comparisons? 

A. There is a proper role for comparisons among states. Test scores have 
actually been very helpful to people wishing to show that a particular 
school district is not receiving its fair share of funds or that a school 
district has problems and needs extra money. The problem is how to 
keep states from competing against each other to boost their test 
scores. An example of this is the "wall chan" that arrays SAT and 
ACT scores across states. What it does is rank all the states according 
to the test scores. States with low rankings often feel pressure to 
employ artificial techniques to boost test scores. For example, Indi- 
ana and South Carolina officials have instituted programs to discour- 
age low-scoring students from taking the SAT. While this will boost 
these states' average test scores, it will do precious little to improve 
the quality of education. Comparisons can put the wrong kind of 
pressure on the school systems, because the SAT was not designed 
for this purpose, as the College Board and ETS a ' ^owledge. 
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THE APPROPRIATE ROLE OF TESTING 
IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 



Norene F. Daly, President 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 



The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education is com- 
mitted to the preparation of teachers who have the knowledge and skills 
necessary to meet the diverse learning needs of the children and youth 
whom they will one day teach. This commitment extends to holding the 
conviction that teacher education institutions must assume responsibility 
for assessing the individual's competence to teach before admission to 
the profession. The Association's position has been developed in a series 
of resolutions dating back to 1980 that have been adopted by its 
membership. 

The AACTE believes that the issue of teacher competency testing 
cannot be treated in isolation^ that is» outside of the broader context of 
competency definition and competency assessment in teacher education. 
The current practice of testing content knowledge and basic skills in 
isolation is, in most cases » removed from the frame of reference provided 
by the preparing institution's competency criteria. 



COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

In 1980, AACTE institutional representatives adopted a resolution 
supporting an assessment of basic skills by the school, college, or depart- 
ment of education as a criterion for entry or continuance in teacher 
education. The Association's membership also adopted a companion 
resolution supporting assessment by the preparing institution as an exit 
requirement in teacher education (AACTE, 1986r). Clearly, these actions 
represent support for teacher competency testing; however, it should be 
noted that the resolutions call for such testing to be administered within 
the context of the total preparation program so as to ensure that compe- 
tencies developed by the program are those measured by the assessment 
process. 
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In 1985, the Association reaffirmed this position in the report of the 
National Commission for Excellence in Teacher Education, which the 
Association cosponsored. The first recommendation contained in that 
report reads: 

In the campaign to attract more students into the teaching profession, quality 
must not be sacrificed. All teacher candidates should be held to rigorous 
standards and undergo at least three thorough reviews during the selection 
and training process. First, before admission into the teacher education pro- 
gram, every candidate should demonstrate above-average collegiate-level 
scholarship, good critical-thinking skills, and competence in communication 
skills, particularly readino, writing, and speaking. A variety of methods—paper- 
and-pencil tests, interviews, work samples, and ths like— should be used to 
make these determinations. Second, before approval for student teaching, 
every candidate should demonstrate mastery of both the subject to be taught 
and the pedagogical foundations that underlie effective teaching. Third, before 
graduation from a teacher education program, every candidate sho ild demon- 
strate his or her knowledge and skills on three measures* (a) a test of knowl- 
edge of the subject to be taught, (b) a test of knowledge and application of the 
foundations, science, and processes of teaching, and (c) ability to teach 
effectively. 

In February 1981, the AACTE Board of Directors established two task 
forces that were charged with the task of defining competency attain- 
ment in teacher education. The Task Force on Profiles of Excellence was 
to develop a document that would describe what beginning teachers 
were to know and be able to do upon completion of their teacher 
education programs. The AACTE member institutions affirmed the posi- 
tion statement developed by this task force at the 1982 annual meeting. 
This afnnnation led to the development of the Association's statement 
of essential competencies contained in Educating a Profession: Profile of 
a Beginning Teacher (AACTE, 1983b). The task of competency defini- 
tion has continued since that time and is presently being pursued by two 
action groups operating within the Association's Center for Change in 
Teacher Education: the Knowlege Base Action Group and the Teacher 
Competence Action Group. 

The second task force established in 1981 was asked to prepare a 
position statement on the competency assessment of beginning teachers. 
The work of the Task Force on Competency Assessment was then af- 
firmed by the membership at the 1982 annual meeting when a four-pan 
resolution was adopted that reaffirmed the membership's support for, 
and encouragement of, the development of competency assessment pro- 
grams m member institutions; stressed the design of measures of attain- 
ment of appropriate professional skills, knowledge, and attitudes; called 
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for the development of programs in all teacher preparation institutions 
predicated upon clearly delineated criteria related to those skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes; stressed the fact that no program should be devised 
that places sole reliance upon a single measure or upon a single assess- 
ment technique; and called upon member institutions to seek the in- 
volvement of representatives from the professional education community 
in *^ie preparation of assessment programs (AACTE, 1983a). 

THE AACTE COMPETENCY ASSESSMENT MODEL 

The position statement developed by the second task force. Educating 
a Profession: Competency Assessment (AACTE, 1983a), describes a mod- 
el teacher education assessment program that could be put in place in 
member institutions to measure attainment of essential competencies by 
beginning teachers. The time sequence suggested for assessment of speci- 
fied competencies would be as follows: 

• Prior to admission to teacher education. At this point, basic oral 
and written communication skills and computational skills would be 
assessed using standardized or locally constructed evaluative instru- 
ments and /or writing samples, grades earned in liberal arts course 
work, interviews, and faculty recommendations. In addition, overall 
academic achievement would be assessed for formative, not summa- 
tive, purposes. Grade point averages and/or ACT or SAT scores 
would also be used to develop this assessment. 

• Enrollment for each subsequent semester. As the student progressed 
through the teacher education program, the achievement of essen- 
tial competencies would be monitored by the student and the advi- 
sor. Measures that could be used in this process include anecdotal 
information provided by instructors and clinical siipervisors, rating 
scales, and grades. The task force also recommended that these data 
be compiled in a student portfolio. 

• Prior to admission to student teaching. The task force recommend- 
ed that responsibility for assessing competency development prior to 
admission to student teaching be assumed by a committee rather 
than the student's advisor. Factors that would be cor.sidered at this 
point include cumulative data in the student's portfolio as well as 
letters of recommendation, anecdotal information, grade point av- 
erage, and grades in specific professional courses. 
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• Graduation from the program. At this point, assessment would 
cover general knowledge, teaching field knowledge, professional 
knowledge, and teaching skills. The cumulative data compiled in 
the student's portfolio would be used, as well as audio and video 
tapes and student teaching records. 

• During the first year of employment. The task force stressed the 
continuing role that teacher educators must play in the suppon and 
assessment of first-year teachers. This involvement has since been 
incorporated into the redesign of the standards of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (1986). 

During the first years of employment, the AACTE believes that teach- 
er educators, teachers, and administrators should be jointly engaged in 
the development and administration of an assessment model that will 
serve to meet the needs of the local school district as well as emphasize 
the continued development of those competencies that have been identi- 
fied in the undergraduate teacher preparation program. The Association 
also believes that the competencies of beginning teachers should not be 
assessed using the same instruments and standards used with experienced 
professionals, and that the assessment process for beginning teachers 
should be administered in ways that will serve to identify means whereby 
the individual's strengths can be enhanced and deficiencies remediated. 

Given the foregoing, there should be no doubt that AACTE believes 
in assessment as an entirely approp.nate means whereby the essential 
competencies of beginning teachers can be measured. What should also 
be clear is the realization that the AACTE does not believe that any one 
measure, be it a paper-and-pencil test or data collected from clinical 
observations or other information, should be used to make admission or 
retention decisions at any point in the student's program or upon entry 
to the profession. 

Since 1980, the AACTE has monitored the development of the teach- 
er competency testing movement largely through the work of J. T. 
Sandefur (1984, 1985, 1986), an Association past president. In addition, 
Association institutional representatives in a number of states where 
teacher competency testing is mandated have been actively engaged in 
the development of such tests. 

UNINHNDED CONSEQUENCES 

There have been a number of unintended but nonetheless damaging 
consequences of the teacher competency testing movement. 
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First, at the national level the impact of competency testing on the 
availability of ir^nority candidates for the profession has been severe to 
the point when, ir has now reached critical proportions. 

Second, in those states where the candidate failure rate, both majority 
and minority, has been widely publicized, it has the potential to contrib- 
ute to a serious lack of public confidence in the competence of teachers 
generally. In a sense, the movement could be viewed as providing the 
public the opportunity to confirm beliefs that both those teachers seek- 
ing admission to the profession and those already employed are not 
adequately qualified. Of course, the opposite may be true: The spread of 
teacher competency testing may enhance public confidence in the quality 
of the teaching force. 

Third, a number of states have mandated cutoff scores for competency 
tests without benefit of adequate research information to suppon such 
decisions, thereby seriously undermining the confidence of education 
professionals in the ability of such tests to predict candidates' probable 
success or failure in classrooms. Indeed, a recent report of 'Vigorous new 
standards" to be enacted in one state called for admission to teacher 
education programs on the basis of a score at the thiay-fifth percentile or 
above on the communication and general knowledge tests of the Nation- 
al Teacher Examination (Olson, 1986). 

Fourth, teacher education programs, in some instances, have been 
placed on probation or had program approval withdrawn on the basis of 
test results that may represent the performance of a small number of 
students, students who completed course work anywhere from five to 
fifteen years prior to taking the competency test, and /or students from 
out of state who completed only a small portion of their program at the 
institution cited as inadequate. Flippo (1986), Jacobson (1985), and 
others point to the dangers inherent in such practices, which ignore the 
fact that from 65 to 75 percent of the prospective teacher's preparation 
program takes place in arts and sciences departments and can have the 
effect of creating adversarial relationships among academic departments 
on the same campus, with the state department of education, and 
among universities competing for the best passage rate on competency 
tests. The use of teacher competency testing as an indicator of effective- 
ness of the institution's program rather than as an indicator of the 
candidate's competence represents a departure from the original purpose 
of such tests and could have the effect of undermining confidence in 
institutions identified as ineffective, thereby leading to a funher diminu- 
tion of the resource base for teacher education. This could have a partic- 
ularly damaging impact on historically Black institutions. 
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Fifth, competition among institutions to succcssftilly prepare students 
to pass teacher competency tests could lead to a **dumbing down" of 
the teacher education curriculum, where emphasis upon development of 
minimum competencies replaces attention to more significant and com- 
plex components of the curriculum. In some instances, teacher education 
institutions, in the interest of survival, have required that students pass 
the state competency test — intended as an assessment after program 
completion and prior to certification — prior to admission to student 
teaching. This practice would seem to indicate that the student teaching 
experience is not essential to the attainment of minimum competencies. 

Sixth, the teacher shortage evident in certain regions of the country 
has been exacerbated by the widespread use of teacher competency tests 
as more and more candidates grow wary of seeking admission to a 
profession where public confidence and support have been eroded by the 
public * 'failure" of so many candidates. Indeed, teacher competency 
testing, originally intended to increase the status of teachers, may have 
had the effect of deterring many qualified candidates from taking such 
tests after completing their programs, thereby ftirther diminishing the 
number of candidates in a panicular field and opening the door to the 
issuance of emergency certificates or an increase in the number of those 
teaching out of field (Flippo, 1986). It may also happen that more able 
candidates will be attraaed to the profession in greater numbers as they 
perceive the profession to have higher standards that are assessed through 
teacher competency testing. 

Finally, in states where the competency tests in use are of insufficient 
rigor to adequately screen out under- or unqualified candidates, those 
persons are gaining access to the profession in greater numbers. 



TEACHER COMPETENCY HESTING AND 
MINORITY CANDIDATES 

While all of the foregoing consequences have the potential to ftirther 
erode the teaching profession, few have more far-reaching implications 
than the minority teacher candidate issue. Teacher competency testing is 
not the sole reason for the critical shortage of minority teachers. Quali- 
fied minority candidates are being attracted to other professions and 
careers that heretofore were not open to them. However, the minority 
teacher issue is one that must be addressed by all who are concerned 
about the teaching profession and the preparation of well-qualified mi- 
nority members for that profession. 
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In general, fewer minority students are attending college. Cooper 
reported that **from 1976 to 1981, the 119 historically black institutions 
experienced a loss of 13,000 full-time undergraduate student enroll- 
ment" (Givens, 1986). This phenomenon is also the reality on other 
types of campub'^s. Cooper also reported that * 'nationally, the compara- 
ble black-white success rate on the various standardized tests is approxi- 
mately 86 percent for whites and 26 percent for blacks and other minor- 
ities" (Givens, 1986). The need to address the education of minorities in 
the K-12 sector and through transitional college course work seems 
apparent. 

In July 1986, the AACTE Board of Directors adopted a resolution that 
recognized the prevalence of teacher competency testing and the need to 
safeguard against conditions that might have the effect of promoting 
discrimination based on sex, minority membership, or handicapping 
conditions as well as inhibiting the inclusion of minorities in teacher 
education and the teaching profession in proportion to their representa- 
tion in society. It set forth the iollowing conditions for the development 
and use of standardized tests used for admission to, or graduation from, 
teacher education programs ana for the certification of teacheri: 

Test developers should provide researchers and test users with statistical infor- 
mation about their test's reliability and validity This information should include 
an analysis of different ethnic and gender groups' performance on the test as 
a whole, as well as on each item on the test 

Truth-in-testmg policies which include the disclosure of test items should be 
extended to these tests. Such policies should be modeled after those used for 
other standardized examinations such as the Scholastic Aptitude Test and Law 
School Admissions Test. 

Tests should be constructed so that, insofar as possible, individual or group 
differences in test scores result from real differences in people's knowledge of 
the subject being tested and not from inappropriate characteristics of the 
questions themselves Whenever possible, and without lowering the validity or 
reliability of the test for any group, and without altering the difficulty level of 
Items, tests should be constructed from items which display the least differ- 
ences in passing rates between minority and majority examiners of compara- 
ble backgrounds ana educational level 

The American Psychological Association's Standards for Educational and 
Psychological Tests should be adhered to in the development of these tests. 
(AACTE, 1986b) 

The ACCTE's position, therefore, is that tests should be considered as 
one iTieasure of teacher competence and only if they meet the foregoing 
criteria. Such tests should be used, in combination with other measures, 
at the points in the preparation program cited above to assist teacher 
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educators in making important decisions as they and others attempt to 
address the minority candidate issue. 

WHAT TESTS CAN AND CANNOT DO 

The Association supports the use of tests to determine students' acqui- 
sition of basic skills. However, such tests must be viewed only as indica- 
tors that basic skills are, or are not, intact. Only direct observation of 
students in clinical settings will reveal whether students can apply basic 
skills as well as professional skills and other knowledge. The AACTE 
continues to support research efforts to determine what relationship, if 
any, exists between test scores and classroom performance. Pugach and 
Raths (1983), Weise and Harris (1984), and others have pointed to the 
lack of evidence that teacher competency tests are predictive of classroom 
performance. 

Ihe public demand for teacher accountability should be viewed as 
presenting an opportunity for teachers, teacher educators, test develop- 
ers, and others to produce and present evidence that the teaching act is 
far more complex than can be measured by a test of basic skills and that 
such tescs should not be considered as the sole cause for eliminating or 
choosing candidates. 

THE CONTENT, CONSTRUCTION, AND USE OF 
TEACHER COMPETENCY TESTS 

The content, construction, and use of tests as part of the total assess- 
ment program in teacher education should be controlled by representa- 
tives from the professional education community, i.e., those who have 
the professional knowledge and expertise to determine how such tests 
should be constructed, normed, and interprered. These representatives 
should first be involved in determining the competencies to be assessed 
by such tests and the degree of competency attainment necessary to 
indicate proficiency. 

The tests that result from this process should be subjected to rigorous 
validation procedures, with every effort possible made to ensure that 
the/ represent a consensus adequately reflecting the professional educa- 
tion community's judgment as to what beginning teachers must know 
and be able to do. Such tests must also build upon and reinforce other 
evaluative procedures in the total competency assessment model. It is 
only when such steps have been taken and all of the stakeholders in the 
assessment process feel confident that the tests have credibility that they 
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will begin to serve the purpose for whicl. tuv; „jre originally intended, 
that is, to ensure that only the best qualified candidates are admitted to 
the teaching profession. 
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Q. You argued that the current practice of testing content knowledge 
and basic skills in isolation from the frame of reference provided by 
the preparing institution's competency criteria is a bad thing. If 
there is a disparity between what the tests are seeking to measure and 
the institution's criteria, who do you suppose is fallible? Is it that the 
institution has it wrong or that the test makers march to the beat of 
their own drum? 

A. I think there is enough guilt to go around. I do not feel that teacher 
educators and teachers and test makers have worked together closely 
enough to develop competency assessment models, AACTE believes 
that in many cases those competencies that are being assessed are not 
necessarily those competencies that are developed in teacher educa- 
tion programs, and there is something radically wrong with that. 

Q. At another point you say that the teacher educators must play a role 
in the continued support and assessment of first-year teachers, sug- 
gesting that once the teacher has entered practice the professor comes 
back and helps to assess. Do you think the profession would stand 
for that? 

A. I not only think the profession would stand for that, I think the 
profession would encourage that. We have a model in the state of 
Oklahoma, the first-year entry program where teacher educators and 
teachers and administrators are very actively involved in the nurture 
and support of the first-year teacher. That model is rapidly gaining 
credibility ai ad the country and has been replicated to some ex- 
tent in other states. It is the only type of model that I think can be 
viable. Who knows better than the teacher educators who have been 
involved in the development of that teacher what should be done in 
order to support that teacher during the first year? 

Q. You suggest that the candidate failure rate, both majority and mi- 
nority, has been widely publicized, contributing to a lack of public 
confidence in the competence of teachers generally. And that would 
seem to suggest that lif teachers have higher scores on tests, public 
confidence would be restored. During recent time we have also had 
heavy media coverage of the fact that students cannot write. Given 
the situation in which the nation's teachers score high on tests but 
the students still cannot read or write, would there then be a contin- 
ued problem with respect to public confidence? 
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A. Keep in mind that when I talked about the diminution of public 
confidence in teachers as a result of the public failure of teachers, I 
also said that the opposite could be true — that the confidence of the 
public could be enhanced as a result of what it feels are rigorous 
measures to ascertain the skills of teachers. We have a way of blam- 
ing teachers for everything, which is totally out of line. There are so 
many faaors involved in whether or not children have gained skills 
in school, factors having to do with the environment from whence 
those children come and the skills that the children bring to school. 
For me to say that there is a simple answer to your question would 
be simply to duck the issue. There is no simple answer. 

Q. In your commentary on the tests per se, you seem to indicate that 
the tests are not doing what they are supposed to do. Do you feel 
that the tests seeking to measure teacher competency are too hard or 
too easy? 

A. I do not think it is really an issue of whether the tests are too 
difficult or too easy. I think it is more an issue of what the tests are 
testing. What is the relevance of that to what teachers know, are able 
to do, and will be expected to do in the classroom? Again, I would 
call for a closer collaboration among test makers, teacher educators, 
and teachers to determine what it is that we should be testing and 
the most appropriate ways of testing. In addition, we do not know if 
there is a correlation between test scores and eventual classroom 
performance. If we screen candidates out of the classroom, which in 
effect is what we are doing, we will never know whether their perfor- 
mance could enhance the learning of youngsters. Given the fact that 
the teacher competency testing movement is a relatively new move- 
ment, research needs to be done to determine whether there is a 
correlation. 
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II. Reconsidering the Appropriate Role of 
Testing in the Teaching Profession 
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HIGHLIGHTING THE CRITICAL ISSUES 

LouisJ. Rubin 

Professor of Education, University of Illinois 



Surprisingly, there is a considerable deg'-ee of consensus in the posi- 
tions of NBA, ETS, FairTest, aiid AACTE. All four presentors acknowl- 
edge a viable and legitimate role for cesting. The agreement seems to 
verify the ancient adage that it is not crisis, but the way people respond 
to crisis, that determines survival. Wh^ « need at the moment is 
intelligent action. 

Each of the speakers, for example, is concerned about tlie inhibiting 
effects of testing on minority representation. The hard facts are that 
present testing procedures work a grave hardship on minority teachers, 
and a better way must be found. 

All the presentors also make it abundantly plain that standardized 
paper-and-pencil tests cannot accurately predict the quality of teacher 
performance. The problem with such tests is that they ignore qualities 
like creativencss, imagination, caring, as w as the cmcial ability of 
teachers to interact skillfully with students. 

There is also general agreement that teachers must play a role, perhaps 
a dominant role, in determining test content. The degree of involve- 
ment, however, is a point of contention. Sharon Robinson argues that 
teachers should govern both the content and the administration of pro- 
fessional testing. Norene Daly believes, on the other hand, that teacher 
assessment should be controlled by representatives from the professional 
education community, teachers included. Greg Anrig contends that ex- 
perienced teachers should hDve a central role in determining test content 
and policy for all tests affectiog the teaching profession. Drs. Daly and 



Nofe: Dr, Rubin served as conference facilitator This statement was 
presented to highlight the issues noted by the panelists for the benefit of 
conference participants, prior to their involvement in small group 
discussions. 
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Anrig arc also concerned about public confidence. But by inference, I 
think wc can assume that Sharon Robinson and John Weiss share their 
apprehension. 

The solution, however, is anything but clear. Should we make the 
tests simple or difficult? Easy tests offer litde protection. Hard tests 
produce higher failure rates, and often engender public alarm. What, 
then, would constitute a sensible position? 

John Weiss is particularly worried about truth in testing, adhering to 
Golden Rule principles, ensuring that tests are job validated, eliminating 
sex bias, and controlling unwarranted comparisons. Above all, Mr. Weiss 
wants us to clarify the true effects of coaching on test scores. 

Dr. Robinson bases much of her reasoning on the assumption that the 
distinctive knowledge base for teaching can be codified and tested. She 
is, to be sure, not alone in this assertion. Indeed, the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards and the 1986 Carnegie Task Force report 
reflect a parallel conviction. She points out, in addition, that current 
teacher tests do not adequately reflect this knowledge base, zad that far 
better assessment procedures are possible. 

Dr. Anrig, I suspect, would not deny that we have yet to reach the 
ultimate in test design. He notes, furthermore, that knowledgeable prac- 
titioners may still be poor performers and, conversely, that those with 
limited codified knowledge may nonetheless be panicularly effective 
teachers. 

There are also disagreements. Whereas Robinson and Anrig believe 
that teachers and district personnel should judge teaching competence 
after teachers enter service, Daly, in contrast, believes that teacher educa- 
tors can and should play an important part in assessing and supporting 
the continued development of first-year teachers. 

In another point of disagreement, Anrig contends that each state 
should conduct its own validity assessment to determine whether a teach- 
er test is appropriate in that particular state. Daly argues that, instead, 
test developers should themselves provide researchers and test users with 
statistical information on a test's reliability and validity. Do states have 
responsibility for validating tests, or should the producers bear this obli- 
gation? If the burden lies with developers, organizations like ETS may 
need three, ten, or theoretically, fifty variations of the same test to 
ensure validity. 

There are several other issues which we may wish to ponder. One has 
to do with premature action. If states make technical errors in the early 
stages of teacher competency testing — and we already have examples of 
tests that leave something to be desired— will the flaws create lasting 
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damage, or can we count on progressive evolution and improvement? 
Put another way, arc states best advised to plunge ahead and do the best 
they can, despite our limited experience, understanding, technology? Or 
should the states delay matters until they z£t able to test intelligently? 
It*s like the old joke about fmit-flavored wine. If you drink it you still 
get drunk, but the consolation is that at least you won't get scurvy. The 
immediate implementation of widespread teacher testing would demon- 
strate a willingness to police our ranks, but until the tests are beyond 
reproach, the cure may be worse than the disease. 

Another concern relates to the impending teacher shortage. Secretaries 
Bennett and Weinberger recently suggested that we ought to utilize 
retired military personnel as classroom instructors. Neither of the major 
teacher organizations expressed opposition, the presumption being that 
some segments of the military have been educated at public expense, are 
knowledgeable in particular subject areas, have spent their service careers 
working with people and could, without too much difficulty, be re- 
trained and put into the teaching ranks. They would, however, lack the 
broad background in pedagogy that we are beginning to associate with 
the genuinely professional teacher. How, then, should such *'retooled'' 
personnel be tested? What, in short, is the trade-off between high 
standards and overcoming what could be a critical teacher shortage? 

The portent of differentiated staffing gives rise to yet another issue. It 
is becoming more and more clear that different subjects and different 
students require highly specialized techniques. We can no longer get by 
with teaching math and English in the same way. It may thus become 
politically and economically advantageous to assign teachers rather specif- 
ic instructional tasks instead of expecting them to teach all things to all 
students.. If that should occur, would we need to alter our approach to 
testing? For example, if we want a teacher who is adept at working with 
slow-learning children, and who excels at instilling a desire to learn, 
should we test for these particular capabilities or continue to test for total 
mastery in all areas of teaching? Pediatricians and psychiatrists, as an 
illustration, do not take the same Medical Board examinations. 

Similarly, some teachers do extremely well in panicular aspects of 
instruction. There are those who are very good at presenting information 
and providing explanations, those who are especially gifted in leading 
discussions, and still others who have a flair for guiding skill develop- 
ment. Should we then evaluate teachers' performance capability with 
respect to specific aptitudes, or should we take the position that every 
teacher who serves in the nation's schools must demonstrate complete 
mastery of the multiple things teachers are called upon to do? 
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Teaching, theorists have long reminded us, involves many different 
kinds of skills. There is didactic teaching, where the teacher explicates 
and clarifies, making the abstruse comprehensible. There is heuristic 
teaching, through which learners gain insight, find meaning, and learn 
to make sense cut of their world. And there is yet another form of 
pedagogy in which teachers who arc wonderfi'Uy proficient at asking 
probing questions help students to develop deeper understanding, think 
more astutely, and see unsuspected truth. Given these distinctions, and 
our growing awareness of stylistic differences in learning, what k\nd of 
teacher tests would make the most sense? 

One final issue may also warrant attention — the matter of teacher 
morale. Three out of five teachers who begin their teaching career this 
fall will leave teaching within five years. The best and the brightest, 
moreover, are likely to be the first out of the door. This is not to say that 
the strong leave and the weak stay. It is to say, rather, that a high 
percentage of able, gifted teachers find teaching an unsatisfying vocation 
and choose, instead, to become flight attendants or personnel directors. 
Many teachers, in fact, discourage their own children from entering the 
profession. It would be the height of folly, consequently, to ignore the 
dangers of alienation and the effects of competency testing on profes- 
sional spirit. If testing restores public confidence in schools but causes 
teachers to feel that they have once again been put upon, singled out, 
and unfeirly penalized, we may win the battle and lose the war. What, 
in sum, can be done about controlling the conditions and context of 
testing so that further erosion of professional well-being does not occur? 
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PARTICIPANTS' OBSERVATIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



In small group discussions, the conference participants generated ob- 
servations, points of consensus, and recommendations related to the 
appropriate role of testing in the teaching profession. These have been 
synthesized from the separate group reports and are listed below by topic 
area. 

HOW, WHEN, AND WHAT TO TEST 

• As a first step, we must decide what it is that teachers should know 
and be able to do. That is, we must define the body of knowledge 
teachers ought to master, who ought to have that knowledge— both 
among teachers and among teacher educators— and how that knowl- 
edge ought to be measured. And we need constantly to revisit any 
definition we develop, because it will change over time. 

• At present, there is no body of knowledge that everyone agrees begin- 
ning teachers should know.. Yet to a large extent, a body of knowl- 
edge is already defined by law and by the teacher preparation curricu- 
lum. Ultimately, any test supported by the profession must reflect a 
knowledge base that the profession can accept. 

• We need to make current tests as fair and as valid as the state of the 
art will permit. As important, we need to develop alternative assess- 
ment procedures that will enable minority teachers to demonstrate 
that they have the essential knowledge and skills •"eqaired of an 
educator.. 

• We need to set out the main purposes of testing in the profession. 
Will teachers and their students be best served by tests that are 
screening devices or by diagnostic instruments that could improve the 
quality of instruction .> 
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• Instruments designed to measure pedagogical knowledge should be 
constructed so that they differentiate between those who have and 
those who have not received professional training. 

• The profession needs to explore new means of assessing candidates' 
ability to select from their lepertoire those skills and strategies that are 
appropriate in a panicular instructional setting — new means such as 
technologies, novel test items, teaching vignettes, simulations, and so 
on. 

• Testing has an appropriate role prior to licensure but not after licen- 
sure, with one exception. That exception is when an individual wants 
to change or to add to his or her area of certification. If testing is 
appropriate for initial certification, it is also appropriate to test those 
seeking certification in additional subjects or fields. 



TESTING'S CIRCUMSPECT ROLE 

• We must draw clear distinctions among testing, assessment, and 
evaluation. 

• Testing should be one of several measures in a larger program that 
assesses individual performance prior to licensure. It is this larger 
program of assessment that might reasonably be expected to predict 
job performance. 

• While paper- and-pencil, multiple-choice instruments that measure 
knowledge must have content validity, we should not expect candi- 
dates' scores on such tests to predict their teaching performance. 

• It is inappropriate to use a test as the only criterion either for admis- 
sion to a preparation program, for admission to the profession, or for 
on-the-job decisions about teachers. A test should be used as one of 
several criteria, including grade point average, observations, and inter- 
views. Also, it seems reasonable to balance the criteria so that, for 
example, a high grade point average could compensate for a lower test 
score. 

• No critical decisions, particularly employment decisions, should be 
based solely on test information. Practicing teachers must play a more 
prominent role, and indeed a major role, in determining who enters 
the classroom and who stays there. 
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• Nontcst indicators, such as grade point average, may ultimately serve 
as a substitute for test scores if we strengthen those indicators by 
increasing academic expectations and providing quality instruction, 

• Tests can aid should be used to support teachers* professional devel- 
opment Sometimes, however, tests are used in place of meaningful 
professional development, rendering professional development inade- 
quate or missing altogether. 

TESTING, PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION, AND TRAINING 

• Questions need to be addressed about the quality of higher education 
in general and teacher education in panicular. Discussions of teacher 
education should focus not only on the criteria for entry into teacher 
preparation programs but on the teacher education curriculum and 
the skills required of teacher educators, 

• Undergirding the teacher testing movement is a basic concern with the 
quality of college preparation. We need to make university presidents, 
chancellors, boards of regents, and others aware of the fact that stu- 
dents' lack of basic reading, writing, and mathematics skills is a 
campuswide rather than specifically a college of education problem, 

• We need to reach down into the K-12 grades to improve students' 
performance, because it is there that students receive a grounding in 
the foundations of learning. 

• There is a clear and growing need for prcscrvice and in-service training 
of teachers and administrators in the purposes, uses, and limitations 
of tests, 

• All prospective teachers should attend an accredited teacher education 
program to ensure that their preparation meets standards established 
by the profession through the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, 

• Mandated testing is reasonably well established. However, we are 
entering a new era in which change and improvement cannot be 
mandated but must be conducted by the profession itself. The profes- 
sion must come to agreement about teaching's knowledge base and 
adjust the teacher education curriculum in terms of the pedagogical 
skills and academic proficiencies ejcpected of teachers. We have to 
improve teacher education in a way that will forestall additional test- 
ing mandates. 
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TESTING AND MINORITIES' ACCESS TO TEACHING 

• All tests should be constructed to minimize racial differentiation. 

• The profession must take steps to ensure that minorities become 
teachers and remain teachers. 

• Minorities' differential performance on teacher competency tests re- 
lates to access to knowledge and test-taking skills, as well as to the 
structure of the test items. 



DEVELOPING AN ACTION AGENDA 

• There should be no additional test requirements, additional stan- 
dards, or alterations in existing standards until it can be proved that 
high test scores for teachers may be related to quality classroom teach- 
ing. We need to collect data on the relationship between effective 
practice and test scores. We may discover there is no relationship. 

• Students and teachers will need to pass currently mandated competen- 
cy tests while the profession works to alter public testing policy. But 
we should not let resting dominate the curriculum as we teach teach- 
ers and students to pass the tests. Test taking should be taught as a 
separate skill. 

• We should set higher standards within the profession and then adver- 
tise those higher standards so that strong new candidates will be 
attracted to teaching. 

• The profession should set standards for its own assessment, advocate 
and demand multiple and alternative measures to demonstrate skill 
and knowledge, and demoustrate its willingness to be held account- 
able for its performance on these measures. 

MOVING AN ACnON AGENDA FORWARD 

• Recommendation: Thai a national validation study be undertaken to 
define the knowledge, attitudes, and values required of a beginning 
educator. ITiis study should involve the education profession, includ- 
ing teachers, teacher educators, administrators, and chief state school 
officers. Results from the study should inform the development of 
appf'^priate assessment program^ within the profession. 
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• Recommendation: That the profession identify existing assessment 
programs that it feels meet high technical and professional standards, 
and advocate the use and replication of these programs. 

• Recommendation: That the results of this conference be disseminated 
widely to demonstrate the profession's concern with testing and to 
inform the development of appropriate testing practices and proce- 
dures for teachers. 

• Recommendation: That this conference be viewed as a first step in 
defining the appropriate role of testing within teaching. From here we 
should move aggressively forward in a broad-based coalition of educa- 
tion organizations that will work with legislators, state boards of edu- 
cation, and others to alter public testing policy. 

• Recommendation: That as a follow-up to this conference, a broader 
base of education organizations convene to define the competencies 
teachers are expected to possess so that the profession can then identi- 
fy the characteristics of an appropriate assessment process. 

• Recommendation- That research funds be made available to examine 
testing's impact on the supply of minority teachers. 
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PANELISTS' REACTIONS TO 
PARTICIPANTS' OBSERVAIIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Following oral reports from the conference discussion groups, the 
panelists from AACTE, ETS, FairTest, and NEA offered the following 
reactions and summar/ comments. 

REACTIONS FROM NORENE DALY, AACTE 

Among the points I heard was a general consensus against the use of 
tests as a single measure, that tests should be pan of an assessment 
program. I also want to wresde a little bit with the point about the 
distinaion among testing, evaluation, and assessment, and testing as an 
artificial measure. If we agree with that, then testing can only be one 
component of an assessment model and evaluation of an individual is 
made on the basis of a total assessment package. That's a distinction 
worth keeping in mind. 

I heard us agree about the need to exercise some political clout. We 
have come together in a group, we have had an opportunity to interact 
with individuals whom we have not heretofore had an opportunity to 
meet and talk to, and we have formed new alliances. It is important for 
us to keep those alliances alive and to exercise the clout that we can 
exercise, not as organizations alone, but as a coalition of NEA, AACTE, 
ETS, and FairTest. That's political clout. 

There seems to be universal agreement that professional educators 
should exercise control over the standards-setting process and entry to the 
profession. It is important, then, for us to wrest control from those who 
see themselves in the driver's seat today. 

The minority issue came up over and over again, and a recommenda- 
tion that we must address that issue. It will not become any better if we 
ignore it. I think we have to address it now. 

I think we have all agreed that testing has its place, that accountability 
models have their place. Teachers have to be accountable ard teacher 
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educators have to be accountable. Now we have to determine the best 
means for assessing and holding those individuals accountable. 

I liked the point of using test results to stimulate growth, not as a 
means of deterring individuals from entering the profession. 

I heard over and over again the need to identify the competencies of 
teachers, and I would like to emphasize the need to identify the compe- 
tencies of beginning teachers. I think we make a very serious mistake in 
the profession to hold beginning teachers to the same standards as we 
hold teachers who have had a good deal of experience. We have got to 
icalize that when a teacher enters the profession, he or she is ready to do 
minimal things and not necessarily ready to do them at the very compe- 
tent level teachers may achieve in five or six years. 

Another point that came up over and over again was the elimination 
of test bias and, of course, that's tied to the minority issue.. I was happy 
to hear reference to NCATE, because I feel that NCATE represents a 
model we could emulate. It represents the coalition of organizations 
around the issue of accreditation of teacher education. I think we could 
develop the same model to coalesce around the issue of accountability or 
assessment in teacher education. 

I heard only one or two references to the issue of teacher education 
being a campuswide activity. I hoped there would be more attention 
given to the issue of the use of tests to close down programs, because 
that is something that has very serious implications for teacher education 
generally. In the state of Florida, for example, if 80 percent of an 
institution's candidat*?s do not pass the teacher certification test — cumu- 
latively over a five-year p-riod — the programs are put on probation. We 
have had instance after iastance where programs that are not producing 
many teachers have been placed on probation on the basis of the perfor- 
mance of one person on the test. We are analyzing data right now at our 
institution from the last teacher certification test. We have individuals 
who have come from other states; we have individuals who hav: taken 
one course in professional education. There are all sorts of abuses of the 
practice of using the results of tests to close down teacher education 
programs. 



REACTIONS FROM JOHN WEISS, FAIRTEST 

The first thing I learned from today's discussion is that it is very 
important that educators act and not react and that educators take the 
initiative. One reason we do not currently have multiple criteria in 
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assessment for teacher certification is that the profession was not as 
organized a few years ago as it is now in calling for multiple criteria. 

There is real need for concern. You can see the writing on the wall. 
What is happening in St. Louis will be happening soon in your states 
and districts — pressure for using student test scores to hold teachers 
accountable. I penonally believe that would be terrible. If you agree 
with me, get resolutions passed — in NEA, in AACTE, in ETS, in the 
American Psychological Association. Try to create a groundswell so that 
people fighting this kind of test misuse have tangible support. 

Second, we are dealing with a crisis related to minority access to the 
teaching profession. I would advocate some scenario where we do a fifty- 
fifty wf'ighting on GPA and test scores. That is not exactly what I would 
like, but it is a way to downplay the importance of test scores, and it 
may be politically acceptable. 

Tixird, it is important that we make tests as fair as possible and 
eliminate cultural bias. We also need to have independent researchers 
examine the examiners. We need to be able to question what they are 
doing. It is not that all te^t makers are doing something wrong all the 
time; but we need to be able to examine their activities, to hold them 
accountable. 

Last, I think we need to keep ourselves accountable. I would be 
disappointed if we came to the same conference n:xt year and talked 
about the same issues with nothing changed. We need to make sure that 
what has happened here gets translated into action, and action needs to 
be taken quickly, because the world is changing quickly. We cannot talk 
only among ourselves. I would like to see a conference nen year with the 
same four groups and one additional group — state legislators. 

REACTIONS * C ' GREGORY ANRIG, ETS 

First, the iit about grade point average. I like the idea of a sliding 
scale. You heed to know, though, that the credibility of the GPA is 
quite suspect in the eyes of legislators. While the best predictor of 
freshman performance is the GPA from four years of high school, the 
best predictor for graduate education is not the GPA, it is the Graduate 
Record Exam. So there is a vulnerability that you have got to know about 
if you arc heading down that road. 

Second, painful as it may be, the issue of minority access to teaching 
is not going to be solved by tinkering with the test. I am not against 
tinkering, and I want to do anything we cm do to make tests better. But 
when all is said and done, test performance is not going to change unless 
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the educational opportunities available to minorities change. We cannot 
kid ourselves about that. The longer we do, the more pressure we're 
taking off the system to change educational opportunities. Yes, the test 
has got to be scrutinized; yes, it ought to be attacked and challenged; 
where it can be changed, I want to change it. 

Finally, I sat here listening to people describing available teacher tests, 
and since the National Teacher Examination hfippeus to be the most 
widely used test, I was a little sensitive to that discussion. One of the 
things I take considerable pride in is that we always involve teachers and 
teacher educators in determining the content and the specification of the 
NTE. What you are saying ought to happen has happened. On the one 
hand, the concerns I heard about practitioner input suggest that it is not 
enough just to be represented. There has to be a feeling of ownership. 
On the other hand, 1.8 million members of the NEA cannot sit at the 
table and develop a test. Thirty- three hundred members of the AACTE 
cannot sit at the table and develop a test. You have to delegate that 
responsibility and gain ownership as a resulc of chat involvement. If you 
do not do that, then all the talk today is not going to get us very far. 

REACTIONS FROM SHARON ROBINSON, NEA 

First, I want to talk about a notion that <:?ime out of every group and 
that makes me nervous: the need to validate the knowledge base for 
teaching, to determine what should be tested. That was good news. But 
I heard fiiaher that we .leed to involve everybody in the task. I thought 
about what that meant and decided that we probably could get it done 
in Yankee Stadium in about two years worth of time if we involve 
everybody who has an interest or represents an interest group. Everyone 
cannot and should not be involved or we will never get the task done. 

Second I heard a lot about linking the test to practice. To that end, I 
would ask us to begin to think anew about what it is we are trying to 
predict. A test in teaching ought to promise one thin^ and one thing 
only: that an individual has mastered what we have agreed to be the 
profession's requisite knowledge aad skills. That is all. ITie test should 
not promise that the person will practice well. 

Third, I do not think that we really understand what building a 
profession means. If we did, we would be thinking in terms of building 
a culture for success. We would not be worried about how many folks 
pass and how many do not pass. We would understand that the measure 
of our success is the measure of those who pass. Similarly, we would not 
be so concerned about identifying items that discriminate along the bell- 
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shape curve, because we would be building a system, an enterprise in 
which we would have virtually 100 percent success. So much success, in 
feet, that there would be room and time to go back and assist those who 
did not succeed 

We have to start inculcating in those who teach in classrooms today 
and those who will soon join them the notion that professional practice 
means building a culture of success, certainly for minority students, 
indeed for all students. And we know how to build that culture. All we 
have to do is get on with getting it done. Maybe then, maybe this time 
next year, we will be talking about a different set of questions. 

I certainly would not expea us to launch into an agenda to profession- 
alize teaching and overlook lessons from others' experiences. There are 
strategics we can adopt that would guard against the elimination of 
minorities from the teaching work force if we are determined that that 
will not be an outcome of professionalization. In other professions such 
disenfranchisement was an unstated intent, or no one was moved to stop 
it even though it was apparent. 

I also think that, if we do not professionalize teaching by vesting iri 
teachers the responsibility to implement professional practice on behalf 
of their students, we do not stand a prayer of seeing better educat>n 
afforded minority students. What those students need, what all students 
need, is an environment for learning that is responsible and responsive to 
them, not one which is controlled by the state adoption of textbooks, by 
the district curriculum plan which says that at eleven o'clock on Wednes- 
days you're supposed to be working on math whether the students are 
ready or not. These regulations and structures have been put in place so 
that you have safe practice rather than professional practice. And by safe 
practice I mean standard practice. That is what we now have in place of a 
degree of confidence that will allow, encourage, even hold teachers 
responsible for doing what is needed to meet the educ. ional needs of 
students. To get support from parents and the public we are going to 
have to say that teachers know how to do something important on behalf 
of their students. 
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EPILOGUE 

Louts J. Rubin 



If I had not been privileged to attend this event and instead read a 
newspaper story about the proceedings, I would have found the story 
heartwarming. I think the story would have demonstrated that the re- 
sponses of the profession to the testing issue were nondefensive. The 
responses indicated the education profession's willingness to police its 
own ranks. The discussions testified to the fact that testing is a political 
if not a moral imperative. The educators present demonstrated a conspic- 
uous willingness to acknowledge their own weaknesses and a willingness 
to seek better things. 

Above all, what went on seemed to create a strong reaffirmation of 
the education profession's pedagogical creed and its beliefs. The people 
present seemed to demonstrate that they will not yield to the irrational, 
the illegitimate, or the ill-conceived. All in all, that made for a very 
good day's work. 
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